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How did the Gypsy girl know that 
Pamelia was going on an unex- 
pected visit—and that they 
would meet again, far, far away? 
Starting a new Story series 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


HERE was the jingle of a doorbell through the house 
Norah was busy getting dinner, and it was Pamelia who 
ran down the stairs, breathlessly, and threw open the door 
while the other six Stowe children appeared on the landings to 
watch. It was raining lightly outside, a cool, early June rain 
which put a silver light across the green of the lawns and trees 

Sheltered by the verandah two women stood, an old woman 
and a young woman, ‘wearing shawls and wide skirts. Their 
shoes were muddied and wet, and raindrops hung in the girl's 
braids, but she held her head so boldly that they looked like 
ornaments. 

“Good morning, pretty miss,” the old woman said in a play- 
ful, singsong voice. “Would your mamma like to buy any 
baskets today, to help the poor gypsics ?” 

Louise, who was fifteen, a year older than Pamelia, called from 
the stair, “I'll ask Mamma,” and Pamelia and the gypsies stood 
waiting. Pamelia could hear the little fap-tappirg of the rain 
drops and the deeper, slower tapping of the big drops which 
gathered and fell from the tips of the leaves, and the laughing 
gurgle of the water from the spouts. The gypsies stood at ease, 
their bright dark eyes seeing everything in the hall, noticing the 
handsome rug and the polished rail of the stair and the mirror in 
the carved hall rack by the door. They rearranged the baskets in 
their hands until the handsomest ones were all ready to show, and 
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PRAIRIE BELLE S$ 
VIBRATED MADLY 


WHEN THE SUSY 1 CAME IN SIGHT, THI 
SMOKE BECAME THICKER AND HER ENGINES 


they had the waiting look of birds about to burst into song. 

A cart with an ambling horse between its shafts and another 
horse tied at the tailboard drove up to the curb and w aited, too. 
There was a stovepipe sticking from one side of the cart, with a 
wisp of smoke drifting from it into the rain, and a dirty little 
boy peered from the driver's seat where he sat between a man 
and a dog 

They live in it, 
go with them! 

She had never been away from home, had never seen any town 
but Cincinnati where she lived, never been out of sound of the 
voices of her brothers and sisters. Perhaps standing there in the 
open silent, watching the gypsics 
venture as Pamelia had yet come 

‘Mamma says she is sorry, but she can't use any baskets,’’ came 


‘thought Pamelia. “Oh, how I wish I might 


door was as near to ad- 


Louise's voice behind her 

The thing like a song which had waited with the gypsy 
women was gone. Their eyelids lowered over their bright eyes, 
their silence took on a different quality, their thin shoulders 
shrugged under their bright, damp shawls, 

Without a word they turned to go 

Pamelia couldn't bear it. “I have twenty-five cents of my 
own,” she cried. “Have you any twenty-five cent baskets?” 

‘Pamelia!’’ breathed Louise, horrified. 
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The older woman went on down the steps as though she 
hadn't heard, but the girl turned back. 

_ “LT have a pretty little basket for you, my gay miss,” she said. 
“Here it is, with my love, and I will take your twenty-five cents 
since that is all you have.” 

“Wait a moment,” Pamelia begged. “I have to get the money 
out of my handkerchief case.” 

She raced upstairs, tore open the heavy drawer of the walnut 
bureau in the room she shared with Louise, and found the silk 
and cardboard case in which her handkerchiefs lay neatly folded. 
There, at the bottom, was the twenty-five cent piece and, thank 
goodness, a ten cent piece, too, which she had forgotten. She tore 
down the stairs again, her face rosy with running, her copper- 
brown hair tossed back over her shoulders. 

The gypsy girl was still waiting, while Louise watched her 
rather suspiciously from the shelter of the door. 

“Here!” cried Pamelia. “I have more than I thought!” And 
she thrust her money into the gypsy’s brown hand. 

A mocking smile lighted the girl’s face, but her eyes had a 
friendly look and she spoke in the same playful, caressing voice 
which «he had used from the first. 

“Thank you, little heart,” she said, “and a prosperous journey 
to you!” 

“But I'm not going anywhere,” stammercd Pamelia, while 
Louise giggled and the giggle was taken up by Tom, leaning 
over the baluster, and little Sue on the landing. 

The young woman tossed her hair, braided with ribbons, back 
from her brown cheeks. 

“T shall meet you again far from here,” she said, and walked 
down the steps and up the street. The gypsy man chirruped to 

horse and the cart followed along the curb. 
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PAMELIA WAVED AT THE GYPSY 
CARAVAN—AND A BROWN ARM COV- 
FRED WITH BRACELETS WAVED, TOO 





‘Two weeks later Pamelia stood beside her aunt at the rail of 
the Prairie Belle, headed for Saint Louis and Aunt’s farm where 
she was to spend the summer. The whole thing had come to 
pass like a dream. She still couldn't understand how it had hap- 
pened, how Aunt. had come for a visit and had invited Pamelia 
to go back with her, and Papa and Mamma had consented, and 
here she was. 

Pamelia was a town girl and she had never dreamed how 
enormous America was until she saw it from the decks of the 
Prairie Belle. Mile after mile stretched out before her eyes, 
wooded, flat, apparently uninhabited. A few birds rose from 
the edges of the river, but often there was no sign of life at all, 
in the sky, or on the water, or along the low shores. Sometimes 
there was smoke ahead and then they knew that they were going 
to meet another steamer. Once the Prarie Belle — at a 
wood yard to take on fuel, and sometimes they pulled in at a 
landing where the whole town would be lined up to watch their 
arrival 

On the second day, after they came to the Mississippi and 
turned up river, they moved more slowly, swinging past the red 
brick town of Cairo, and on, once more, to the long, level wastes 
of the uninhabited river banks. 

Late in the afternoon they again saw smoke ahead of them on 
the river, but this time it did not approach. 

“It’s a steamer going our way,” Pamelia said. 
we ll overtake it?” 

“Doesn't it seem to you that we're going faster?’ Aunt 
asked. “The Prarie Belle is vibrating more—and look at the 
smoke stacks! Isn't there more smoke than usual ?” 

Pamelia* looked overhead where the smoke from the twin 
stacks curled in two revolving lengths above their heads. It was 


“I wonder if 
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beautiful to see the billowing, twisting folds of smokc, now 
white, now gray, now almost purple, now falling straight behind - 
them, now drifting sideways with a flaw of wind. Certainly the 
smoke was thicker and darker. The Prasrie Belle seemed to 
tremble and the panting sound of the engines had increased 
and the slap, slap, slap of the stern-wheel came faster. Not only 
did the ship seem excited, but the tension spread first to the crew 
and then to the passengers. 

Pamelia heard singing everywhere as the deck hands hurried 
about. The passengers leaned at the rail, watching the smoke 
ahead which was growing a little clearer on the sky. On one 
bank they could see a small town and a landing, with bright spots 
of white and color which meant that people were waiting there, 
but the Pratr7e Belle never slowed down. 

“Aren't we going to stop?” Aunt asked a passing steward. 

“No, ma’am, cain't stop for no no'count landin’ when we’s 
got the Swsy B. to beat,” he answered grinning 

“How do you know it’s the Swsy B.?"" Aunt asked 

“Pilot, he kin tell, ma'am. Knows every steamer on de river. 
This yere Susy B.'s comin’ up from New Orleans to Saint Louis 
and we sure aim to show her our backwash as we come in to 
town!” 

The steward’s face was alight with excitement. The danger- 
ous, swirling brown river, the low, scarcely varying shores were 
to him nothing but a race track where the two rival vessels might 
compete before the eyes of everyone living along the banks. 
Saint Louis would furnish a wonderful grandstand finish 

Pamelia felt the excitement. She spent hours glued to the 
rail, and could hardly bear to go in to supper. Aunt, of course 
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felt the same way. They both ate very little and ate it rather 
quickly, and in no time were back in the sunset watching the 
smoke of the Swsy B., which seemed very near them across a 
bend of land where the river made a sharp curve. As darkness 
came on, the scene became wilder and wilder. The sky darkened 
and a waning moon rose out of the east with the aimless, rather 
evil look which a waning moon has. Overhead sparks twisted 
and swirled in the ropes of smoke which made two ridges of 
darkness against the stars. Ahead of them they could see the 
lighted decks of the Susy B. and the glow of her smoke, also, as 
she raced before them, stubbornly breasting the onrush of the 
river 

“We'll get her!” the mate told Aunt as he passed by. “Alf 
Lemming is the best pilot on the river. He'll cut corners the 
Susy B. won't even know about.” 

“But isn’t that dangerous?” Aunt asked rather anxiously. 

“Bless you, no,” the mate's voice was hearty. ‘The danger’s 
in some old scow poking along with the pilot half asleep. But 
during a race everyone's on his toes, a pilot's at his best. They 
never run into a sandbank then, ma'am.’ 

“But don't the steamboats sometimes catch on fire ? 

“Maybe they used to once in a while, throwing hams into the 
wood box, or fastening down the stcam-valve to increase the 
pressure. But those things aren't allowed nowadays. It's years 
since I've heard of a boiler bursting—two years, anyhow. You're 
as safe as if you were home in your own beds.” He went off 
whistling. 

The moon rose higher and higher, drawing clouds about it 
as though it had good reason to hide. (Continued on page 23 
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AN, and 

more €s- 

pecially 
woman, has always 
been fascinated by 
bright pebbles. The biggest and 
brightest of these have proved so 
irresistible that many have staked 
their fortunes, committed daring 
crimes, and forfeited their lives 
to gain possession of them. 

Although gems have few uses 
other than for ornament, they are among the most coveted ob- 
jects on earth. Also, they are among the least destructible. A 
jewel mined hundreds of years ago is as fresh and gleaming as 
one dug up yesterday. Often a stone, re-cut and worn in a 
modern setting, has had some glamorous and long forgotten 
past. The windows of the neighborhood jewelry store may hold 
a glittering fragment once associated with historic events and 
famous personages. 

A few of these storied gems are known to be locked away in 
vaults, but down through the ages hundreds have vanished com- 
pletely, probably to appear again unrecognized, with both their 
shapes and their settings entirely changed. 

There was one celebrated jewel, however, which disappeared 
in a muth more spectacular manner, if we are to believe the tales 
that have been handed down from ancient Egypt. It was one of 
a pair of perfect pearl pendants belonging to Queen Cleopatra. 

When Mark Antony summoned the African queen to meet 
him at Tarsus in Asia Minor, after the death of Caesar, she did 
everything possible to impress him with her.wealth and power. 
She traveled in a magnificent bark, its prow adorned with gold 
and its oars plated with silver. The sails were of royal purple 
and the craft was perfumed with rare Arabian gums. She in- 
vited the Roman to exotic banquets, but feeling that these were 
not sufficiently impressive she made a wildly extravagant wager. 
She told Antony that she alone would eat a meal costing ten mil- 
lion sesterces (in that day about twenty-five thousand dollars). 
The Roman refused to believe her. 

The following day, the Queen invited Antony and his generals 
to an especially elaborate feast. Rich as it was in rare foods, they 
doubted that the promised sum could have been spent in its 
preparation. They asked to see the accounts. 

“Ah, you find the banquet poor,” exclaimed ¢ leopatra, “but 
what you have eaten was nothing more than a preliminary, a 
dinner as simple as that served by one of my courtiers. Supper, 
I promise you, will cost the sum of the wager, and I alone 
shall eat the ten million sesterces.”’ 

Antony still did not credit her boast. When they sat 
down to the second meal, Cleopatra was splendidly garbed 
in jewelled robes and wore a magnificent pair of ear- 
rings, each a perfect pear-shaped pearl. 

In the course of the supper, Antony noticed that a 
soup smelling strongly of vinegar was set before the 
queen. As she was about to sip it, he was astounded 
to see her remove one of the pearls and place it 
in the vinegar. When it had dissolved, she took 
the cup and drank the liquid to the last drop. 

Cieopatra was on the point of repeating 
this with the other pendant when one of the 
Roman generals, judging she had won, 
snatched the pearl from her hand and 
declared Antony the loser of the wager. 
—which is still talked about today. 
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Dark deeds have been done to gain 
possession of some of the world’s 
famous jewels—their histories 
are like an Arabian Night’s tale 


By LUCILE SAUNDERS McDONAID 


and Kings, Too 


Some time later another rare 
gem played a part in the story of 
Antony and Cleopatra. A Roman 
senator, Nonius, owned an opal 
which, though smaller than a 
hazelnut, was valued at almost a 
million dollars. Antony, think- 
ing that here was a stone worthy 
of the Egyptian queen's lavish 
taste, tried to buy the gem from 
Nonius. The senator refused to 
part with it at any price. There- 
upon Antony threatened his life and Nonius was forced to flee 
into exile, carrying with him the jewel that had cost his citizen- 
ship. 

It was not at that time astonishing that Antony regarded 
jewels worth such extreme measures. In the days of the Roman 
empire men and women went mad over precious stones, even to 
the extent of adorning their sandals with them so that they 
literally walked on jewels. Women wore their gems to bed, so 
that they might feel and own them in their dreams. When a 
certain empress appeared in public, she was decked with alternate 
layers of pearls and emeralds, from the wreath in her hair to the 
soles of her feet. 

Not all the gems of early times were stones which would be 
considered of great value to-day. Beauties of the ancient world 
were content with weighty necklaces of polished jaspar, rock 
crystal, agate, and amethyst. Chaldean queens adored lapis 
lazuli, and it went with them to their graves; the favorite of the 
Egyptians was turquoise, brought from the mines of Sinai six 
thousand years before Christ. 

We know this because of the bracelets of Queen Zer, the 
oldest pieces of wrought jewelry in the world. When this 
ancient queen of the Nile Valley died, her subjects placed with 
her the jewels she had delighted to wear, so that she might enjoy 
them in the afterlife. They fastened her favorite golden orna- 
ments set with carnelian, crystal, amethyst, turquoise, and scrolls 
of bright blue enamel, each in place as she had worn it. Then 
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9 
they wrapped her body in aromatic bandages and laid her beside 
the king, her husband, in the Valley of the Royal Tombs at 
Abydos. 

Centuries passed, and for a time the tombs remained sacred. 
But the Egyptians knew they contained objects of great value 
and, as one dynasty succeeded another, thieves entered the vaults, 
stripped the bandages from the mummies, and removed their 
ornaments. One ruthless thief seized an arm of Queen Zer, tore 
it from the mummy, and started away—but catching sight of 
more attractive loot, he laid the arm in a niche in the broken wall 
of the tomb and forgot to take it when he made off with his 
plunder. 

Later generations of Egyptians rebuilt the tomb and erected a 
temple around it. Meanwhile the arm of Queen Zer lay un- 
disturbed in the niche. 

In the sixth century, the tombs and the temple were destroyed 
and only jackals and lizards visited the spot. Still the queen's 
arm lay in the niche. Stones fell around it and sands drifted 
near, as the ages passed, but the arm was neither covered nor 
harmed. 

Then, about 1900, Sir Flinders Petrie, the English Egyptologist, 
explored the tomb. One of the workmen, clearing rubbish from 
the place, saw Queen Zer’s arm in the niche where it had been 
lying eight thousand years. The explorers carefully unwound the 
bandages. They saw a flash of color, the clear bright blue of 
turquoise, and then the jewels were exposed—four bracelets 
rat, by ancient craftsmen. One was held together with gold 
wire braided with the hair of an ox’s tail; in another, the beads 
were shaped like the seed pods of a desert plant; and a third had 
plaques surmounted with the royal hawk. But in every one there 
was turquoise, for this was the priceless and beloved stone of 
queens in that ancient day. 

Long ago a bright, Opaque stone, such as lapis lazuli or tur- 
quoise, was more showy than a precious gem crystal because the 
art of cutting hard jewels had not yet been developed. The most 
famous gems of Oriental potentates, only a few hundred years 
ago, would look dull and uninteresting to us now because their 
settings were flat and their surfaces were rounded. Much of the 
beauty of these crystals was not discovered until the gem cutters 
of Amsterdam perfected the art of cleaving them in facets which 


CLEOPATRA WAS GORGEOUS- 
LY ROBED TO IMPRESS MARK 
ANTONY, SHE WORE PEARL 
EARRINGS—-AND ONE PRICELESS 
PEARL SHE DISSOLVED IN VIN- 
EGAR AND DRANK FOR A WAGER 





caught and reflected light. Some of the greatest diamonds of 
history have been completely transformed in the hands of gem 
cutters. 

There is a stone in the royal crown of Great Britain, the 
Koh-i-noor, whose origin is shrouded in Oriental mystery partly 
because of this. The Koh-i-noor came from the once rich mines 
of Golconda, in India, and it is thought to be one or the other 
of two glamorous stones first known to the European world after 
the Portuguese discovered the trade route to India 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century, an emir in the service 
of the King of Golconda acquired great wealth in the mines and 
his diamonds could be counted by the sackful. He was an ag- 
gressive general and, after quarreling with Shah Jahan, the 
Mogul emperor, he sent the ruler a monstrous rough diamond as 
a peace offering. The stone weighed seven hundred and eighty- 
seven and one-half carats, and was not without flaws. 

A renégade Venetian lapidary was living at court, and the em- 
peror ordered him to cut and polish the huge stone. The 
Venetian bungled the job and left the diamond in awkward 
shape, steeper on one side 
than on the other. Any na- 
tive jeweler would have 
known better than to grind 
it, as the Venetian had done. 
When he finished, it was a 
lop-sided rosette, weighing 
only about two hundred and 
eighty carats. Shah Jahan 
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was furious when he saw the damage that had 
been done. He refused to pay for the work—in- 
stead he fined the lapidary ten thousand rupees, 
all the wealth the Venetian possessed. 

Even then the stone was immense for a jewel, 
being about the size of a small hen’s egg. It 
became known as the Great Mogul diamond, 
and it remained in the national treasury at Delhi 
until the warrior Persian, Nadir Shah, made war 
against the Moguls, sacked the city in 1739, and 
carried away caravan loads of loot to his own 
country. From that time on, the great diamond 
was never heard of again. 

In the same period, there was another famous 
diamond in India called the Sultan Baber. 
Lezend said it was found five thousand years 
carlier, and that it was “worth half the daily 
expense of the whole world.” It belonged to a 
family of Indian princes; and when the Moguls 
conquered the land the engee offered it to the 
Mogul ruler, Sultan Baber, as a guarantee for 
the safety of their subjects and their property. 
This gem also was deposited in the treasury at 
Delhi; and when Nadir Shah made his raid, it, too, disappeared. 

According to the tales that are told, when Nadir returned to 
Persia and examined his loot at leisure he came upon a diamond 
so beautiful that, at sight of it, he exclaimed, “Koh-i-noor!’— 
that is, “Mountain of Light." He ordered the stone to be set as 
one of the eyes of the bird on the famous Peacock Throne which 
he had also stolen from the Mogul palaces. 

No one knows whether this gem was the Great Mogul, or the 
Sultan Baber, or some other diamond, but whatever its identity, 
from the time it fell into the 
hands of the Persians its his- 
tory was marked with cruel- 
ty and bloodshed. Nadir 
was murdered, and his son, 
the next owner, was tortured 
by an enemy who coveted 
the diamond and tried in 
vain to force the prince to 
relinquish it. The stone 
passed into the hands of cer- 
tain Afghan rulers, none of 
whom managed to keep it 
for very long. Through 
trickery, the king of the Pun- 
jab finally obtained it and 
had it set in an armlet which 
he wore on state occasions. 

In 1849 the British an- 
nexed the Punjab, and the 
board of governors of the 
East India Company took 
possession of the jewel for 
the purpose of presenting it 
to Queen Victoria. The gem 
was entrusted to an Amster- 
dam diamond cutter, who 
worked thirty-eight days re- 
shaping the stone to better 
advantage. This task cost 
$40,000. The jewel now 
weighs only one hundred 
and six carats, and to-day no 
expert who examines the 
great gem in the crown of 
the English sovereign can 
be sure which of the great 
mediaeval Indian stones it 
was whittled down from. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 
ONCE WORE THE RE- 
GENT DIAMOND IN AN 
ELABORATE BLACK HAT 





THE ROYAL CROWN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN IN WHICH IS SET THE 
FABLED KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND 
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Another of the Indian gems went to Russia 
and is known as the Orloff diamond. Some 
people thought it was part of the original 
Great Mogul, cut off by the Venetian lapidary. 
Where the jewel came from remains a mystery. 
It was first discovered set as one of the eyes in 
an image of Brahma, in a temple in southern 
India. A French soldier, disguised as a native 
worshipper, entered the temple and stole the 
stone. He sold it to an English sea captain, 
who carried it to London. There Prince Orloff 
bought it to give it to the Empress Catherine 
the Great. 


BOUT the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the rich mines of the Gol- 
conda region first became known to the outside 
world, a Portuguese gentleman joined the dia- 
mond rush. He spent every cent he owned 
searching for gems, but without result. When 
he had sold the last of his possessions to pay 
his workmen and had funds left for only one 
more day’s labor, he prepared a cup of poison, 
intending to drink it that night. However, late on the fateful 
day, one of his workmen rushed to him with a splendid diamond 
weighing about four hundred and thirty-four carats. The exult- 
ant Portuguese hastened to Goa with his stone and disposed of 
it to a native gem trader. 

Early in the next century, Sir Thomas Pitt came to Madras as 
the new British governor. He was a man of relatively modest 
means and, having heard that sometimes great gems were sold 
secretly in India, he resolved to risk his fortune on such an in- 
vestment in the hope of reaping an immense profit by re-selling 
the stone to some European ruler. 

One day a diamond merchant described to him a rare jewel 
for which he asked the equivalent of $360,000. Pitt cautiously 
told his friends about the stone, but they advised against the pur- 
chase. “Don't meddle with it,” they said. ‘There is no prince in 
Europe who can afford to buy such a gem.” 

But Pitt could not resist the temptation. He met the merchant 
from time to time and eventually haggled the price down to 
$84,000. At that point the governor took the plunge and paid 
out the whole of his fortune for the stone—which undoubtedly 
was the one which had saved the Portuguese adventurer from his 
poison cup. 

Possession of the gem did not make Pitt as happy as he had 
anticipated. Wars were in progress in Europe aa it might be 
a long time betore he could sell the eal Furthermore, he 
could not leave India—and still he must send the gem to a 
trusted agent in London. Finally he delegated his son, Robert, to 
carry the diamond on the long journey around the Cape of Good 
Hope to England. While Robert was absent, Pitt worried day 
“a night. The ship might founder in a storm, or there might 
be thieves aboard. If Robert should make one misstep, or speak 
one careless word, the governor would be ruined. 

There were no quick means of communication in those days, 
and months passed before Pitt’s suspense ended and he learned 
that the diamond was safe in an iron chest in a British bank. 

Arrival of the stone gave London gossips something to buzz 
about. The rumors which circulated nearly ruined the career of 
the governor of Madras, for the stories related that the gem had 
come into his possession as the result of theft. 

Finally a purchaser was found for the diamond. The Duke of 
Orleans, then regent of France, agreed to buy the stone. Pitt 
came home from India and in person delivered the jewel at 
Calais! During the short journey across the English Channel, 
he lived in constant fear lest thieves murder him and steal the 
gem. 

Two years were spent in cutting the stone, which became 
known as the Regent diamond. On special occasions the duke 
wore it as a button on his hat, then (Continued on page 27) 
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“SOMEBODY S 
HOPFFULLY 


COMING, SHE SAID 
PFRHAPS ITS STEVI 


OLLY BLAKE knelt on the big chest beneath the 
window of the small sod house and blew her breath on 
the frosted pane. Forests of frost and fernlike leaves 

and frozen scrolls decorated the small square of glass. ‘Must 
have been pretty cold last night,” she murmured 

Her mother, kneading bread on the kitchen table, nodded 
“Your father said it was cold. Ice froze thick on the watering 
trough.” 

With her fingernail Molly scratched the frost off in little 
ribbons that curled and fell on the wide sill. Finally a small 
circle was cleared. She put her eyes to the peephole and looked 
out across the dazzling Nebraska prairie. The snow stretched 
in hummocks and drifts in every direction to meet a pale sky 
The sun shone down with a brightness that made the land 
scape sparkle as if a million tiny stars had fallen into the clean 
new whiteness. 

“My, the sun’s bright,”’ she remarked, blinking. 

“I wouldn't look at it too long. It's hard on the eyes,” re 
minded Mrs. Blake. 

Molly peered out at the white waste, at the place where the 
road ought to be, now inches deep with snow. The line of 
bushes along Dry Creek drooped with the weight of the snow, 
looking like bent old women with packs on their backs. Mr 
Blake had taken the team and wagon and started for the settle 
ment that morning and two bluish tracks led away toward the 
valley. To the west lay Colorado Territory, and on top of the 
western horizon a dark blot moved slowly. Molly blinked twice 
and looked again. Yes, it really was something moving. 

“Somebody's coming,” she said. 


Given a perilous situation, 
a missing boy, a resource- 
ful girl, and a bright idea, 


and you have the story of~ 


MOLLY TO 
THE RESCUE 


By NEOLA TRACY LANL 


Mrs. Blake put the big lump of dough into a blue bowl and 
covered it with a clean cloth. Then she came over, knelt on the 
oak chest beside Molly and peered out. “Can't tell yet who | 
might be,” she said. ‘Brown horse, looks like.’ 

“Maybe it’s Steve,” said Molly hopefully 

She hadn't seen her friend, Steve Arlin, for several weeks 
They had planned on riding over to sce Peter and Elizabeth 
Saunders, but a blizzard and two successive snow storms must 
have kept Steve at home 

Every now and then Molly turned away from the window 
because the sunlight on the snow made a blinding light that 
hurt her eyes. Then she turned back again, to peer out at the 
advancing horseman. 

“Is it Steve?” asked Mrs. Blake. 

Her daughter shook her head 
“Doesn't set his horse like Steve.’ 

Mrs. Blake came over and looked again. ‘It could be Steve's 
father. Yes, I do believe it is. Put the coffee pot on the stove, 
Molly, and get out a glass of wild currant jelly. He's likely to 
be cold and hungry 

Molly hurried to do her mother's bidding. At least she would 
have word of Steve. And maybe of Peter and Elizabeth, too. 
And certainly of the Carters. In a few minutes came the jingle 
of bits as Mr. Arlin stopped at the hitching-post in front of 
the sod house 

Molly ran across the room and pulled open the door. “Hello, 
Mr. Arlin,”’ she called. “‘Come on in.” 

“Hello, Molly! Haven't seen anything of Steve, have you?” 
His voice sounded worried 

“Why, no.” She stood there holding open the door, not no- 
ticing the cold air that swept in about her skirts 

Mr. Arlin stamped the snow from his boots and ducked his 
head under the low doorway. He smelled of frost and damp 
wool and leather. “Howdy, Mrs. Blake. I'm out lookin’ for my 
son, Steve 

Sit right down there and tell us about it,” said Mrs. Blake, 
motioning him teward a chair by the kitchen table. “I'll pour 
you some coffee and you tell us while you drink. Molly, pass 
the bread and jelly.’ 

He took off the dark glasses, the lenses of which had been 
smoked over a flame to shield his eyes rom the glare of sun on 
snow. ‘Steve left yestiddy mornin’ and his horse come in, long 
about dusk, without him.’ His face was grave. 

“Oh! Oh!” Molly caught back the questions she wanted to 
ask. Where was Steve heading? How cold was it last night ? 


“I'm afraid not,” she said. 
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Her mother was saying, “Had he intended coming here?” 

Mr. Arlin shook his head. “That I don’t know. If I knew 
which way he was headin’ when he left home, I'd know which 
way to look for him.” 

“Couldn't you follow his horse’s tracks?” asked Molly. 

Again Mr. Arlin shook his graying head. ‘That thin skiff of 
snow we had in the night covered them up.” 

‘Maybe he went to the Saunders's.” 

“T've been to the Saunders’s.”’ 

“And the Carters’ ?”’ 

“Them, too.” 

“So the horse came in without him?’ murmured Mrs. Blake 
as she poured a steaming stream of coffee into a cup. 

Molly said nothing. Did it mean that the horse threw Steve 
and then went home without him? Did it mean that Steve 
might have lain out in the cold all night with a broken leg, or 
worse ? 

“Didn't he say where he was going when he left home?’ she 
asked. 

“His Ma can't remember that he said anything except that 
he'd be home for supper. But before that the horse had come in 
without him.” 

Molly shivered. It would be bad enough to be out in the cold 
for so many hours if one were all right—but if Steve were in- 
jured, how awful! 

Mr. Arlin drank the coffee hurriedly, ate a slice of bread and 
jelly, and rose. ‘Warmed me right well- -and thanks to you, 
Mrs. Blake—but I must be going on. My wife's pretty much 
worried. If I only knew where to begin lookin’.”” He rubbed 
his head uncertainly before putting on the big fur cap with the 
ear-tabs. 

Molly watched him go on down the road toward the settle- 
ment, riding between the tracks her father's wagon had made. 
Surely Steve hadn't gone to the settlement. Or to the Indians. 
Or would he? She doubted if Mr. Arlin knew about Steve's 
friendship with Indian Jim 

“Mother, I think I should go looking for Steve, too. Mr. 
Arlin will look for him in the sensible places—but you know 
how Steve is, always going off on a wild goose chase.” 

Mrs. Blake nodded. “It would be a good idea, but you must 
be home before sundown. I don’t want to worry about you and 
Steve, too.” 

“Oh, I will! Will you fix me some sandwiches while I saddie 
Calico? If I find Steve, he’s sure to be starved.” 
~ “Tl fix some hot tea, too. We can put it in a gunnysack and 
tie it to the saddle.” 

Molly opened the big chest and brought out her warmest 
knitted hood, mittens, and muffler. She slipped on a knitted 
jacket under her heavy coat. Then she went out to saddle Calico 

Calico was a beautiful Indian pony with tan-and-brown-and 
white splotched sides. He nuzzled her hand as she took the sad- 
dle from the peg on the center post of the barn, evidently 
hoping for the lump of brown sugar she often gave him. He 
had not been out of the stable for several days and now he 
flung up his head and danced in the snow as she led him out of 
the barnyard. She threw the reins about a post and went into 
the house. 

On the table the lunch was ready to put into the sack, and 
Mrs. Blake was holding an old pair of spectacles over a candle, 
smoking the lenses with the soot from the flame. When she 
had finished Molly put them on to protect her eyes from the glare. 

“Now do be careful,’ her mother cautioned, when she was 
ready to leave. ‘And be back early.” 

Molly nodded. She had no wish to remain out after dark. It 
would be bitterly cold after the sun went down. Besides, she did 
not want her mother to worry about her. 

“I'm going to Indian Jim's first,”’ she said. 

“Good luck,” Mrs. Blake called. 

Molly turned Calico into the path taken by her father and 
Mr. Arlin. The settlement lay over to the northeast, but as she 
neared the fork in the trail she turned Calico to the west. 
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As far as the eye could see, the prairies were one boundless 
expanse of white. Here and there trees thrust naked branches 
up out of the snow. Rabbit tracks laced and inter-laced on the 
broad slope. Dry Creek was only a shadowy gash. She crossed 
it, came up on the other slope, and looked down into the valley 
toward the Indian hut. But no smoke came from it. 

That was funny. Molly's eyes searched the barnyard and the 
pasture for signs of life, but nothing moved on the landscape 
except a tattered scarecrow that fluttered from a post in the 
cornfield. 

“Hello,” she called as she neared the hut. 

There was no answer. As she rode nearer, she could see that 
no footprints had been made in the snowy dooryard. Indian 
Jim had moved away. 

She pulled Calico to a halt. Now which way should she go? 
She tried to think of someone or something that would be of 
great interest to Steve. Suddenly she snapped her fingers. The 
gypsum quarry! That was it, the gypsum quarry. 

Several months ago Steve had brought home some chunks of 
the smooth limestone, and he and Molly had had an afternoon 
of fun carving it. Molly had carved a little round dish, and 
Steve had carved a church with a steeple and a bell. 

“Some day we'll go down and get a whole sackful of gypsum,” 
he had said. “We can make lots of things of it.” 

But the weather had turned cold almost immediately. One 
snow had followed another. Molly had come down with a cold. 
Steve had twisted an ankle. And now she wouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised if, all of a sudden, Steve had taken the notion to go to 
the gypsum quarry. 

She tried to remember how he said to get there. It was up 
Brier Gulch, she knew. The other side of Blue Creek. Some- 
where south of Indian Jim’s. 

She turned Calico to the south and started off across the yard. 
She was headed for Blue Creek this way, and after Blue Creek 
would be the gulch. Steve had mentioned seeing a coyote come 
out from between the two trees at the mouth of the gulch. So 
there would be two trees for landmarks. 

A jack rabbit scuttled out from behind a snowy hummock and 
leaped across the barnyard in zigzag pattern. A hawk sailed in 
circles above, winging ever lower and lower. To the east some- 
thing stirred behind a clump of frozen bushes. A coyote, 
probably. 

It took her an hour to 
reach Blue Creek. She drew - 
Calico to a halt on the bank 
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and looked about. The creek was frozen over, and only a thin 
stream trickled beneath the ice. To the south, the country was 
more rugged. Slopes lifted their white summits, one behind the 
other. Neither house nor shed dotted the landscape. Except for 
the scanty vegetation, upthrust at irregular intervals along the 
edge of a draw, there was only a vast expanse of white. 

The sensible thing to do was to make for the rougher country. 
The gypsum quarry undoubtedly would be somewhere to the 
south. She rode Calico to the top of the hill. Arroyos cut the 
white expanse like pale blue shadows. Into one of these Molly 
guided the pony. 

Calico’s hoofs slipped and slid along the floor of the arroyo. 
Then the two made their way up again to a plain sprinkled with 
sunshine. It lay before them like the top of a frosted cake. She 
rode Calico to the edge. To the cast the prairie rolled away 
whitely. To the north it was much the same, but to the south the 
country was rugged. There were shadows that must be arroyos, 
and hills like muffins. These, Molly decided, must be sand 
mounds. The gypsum quarry, she knew, was near here! 

It took another hour to reach the edge of the mounds. She 
took off her smoked glasses. There was a bluish gash in a hill 
side, and at the lower edge two trees stood as if on guard. This 
must be the place. This mast be it. Now if only Steve was here! 

She turned Calico toward the trees. Sure enough they were 
guarding the mouth of the gulch. Molly forgot her stinging 
toes and fingers, and the cold wind that was blowing into her 
face, making it feel strangely stiff 

As she reached the trees her eyes lighted. This was Brier 

Gulch. It Aad to be, for brier bushes lined the rim, thrusting up 
stickery barbs through the thin 
coating of snow. Oh, if she 
ould only hurry, if she could 
only put Calico into a gallop! 
But the floor of the gulch was 
rough, and even at a_ walk 
Calico slipped and slid. 

Suddenly she leaned forward 
in the saddle. There was the 
print of a horse's hoof traced 
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in a thin patch of snow. There was an overhanging curve of 
wall just ahead—and there was a dark shadow which might be 
somebody lying on the ground. It might be Steve. Yes, of 
course it was Steve, it couldn’t be anybody else. 

"Steve!" she called loudly and stood up in the stirrups. “Oh, 
Steve!” 

The shadow she had thought was a man became plainer, but 
the sharp rush of wind that drove across the gulch was her only 
answer. She kicked Calico’s flank, urging him onward. In some 
places the wind had swept the floor of the gulch bare and his 
hoofs made sharp clicking sounds 

“Steve!” she called again. “Steve, where are you?” 

Once she thought she heard an answer. She pulled Calico to 
a halt and called again. On the wind came a thin sound, hardly 
more than an echo. It was Steve's voice. 

She wanted to gallop, but she mustn't risk it. The floor of 
the gulch under the thin snow was covered with loose stones. 
Around another curve, up a sharp incline. The gulch widened 
suddenly into a quarry. And there, on his back with his head 
twisted about so that he might see her coming, was Steve. 

Molly dismounted and ran forward. One of Steve's legs was 
pinned under a rock. His face was white, but he was grinning. 
She knelt beside him. “Are you hurt?” 

“T don’t know. My leg hurt at first, but now it’s kind of 
numb ; 

He was blue with cold and his teeth were chattering. For- 
tunately the high walls of the gulch had shielded him from the 
wind and the light fall of snow that had come in the night. She 
began to pull at the big rock. 

“It slid off and pinned me down before I knew what was hap- 
pening,” he explained 
Molly pulled and tugged, but the (Continued on page 26) 





SHE KNEW HE DREADED SPENDING ANOTHER NIGHT OUT HERE IN THE 
COLD AND DARKNESS. IT WAS DANGEROUS, TOO, WITH WOLVES ABOUT 





North Star 


BY FRANCES FROST 


Longer than on more brilliant stars 
Have men gazed upward into dark 
On you, Polaris, where you burn, 

A steady, small, and lonely spark. 
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Not for red Mars, nor Bellatrix, 
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Nor yet the clustered Pleiades, 
Have sailors searched the darkness, tossed 


On stormy running, gray-backed seas. 


Not by Arcturus, nor Altair, 

Nor silver Vega, have the lost 

Shepherds found their folds again 

And the dark mountain range been crossed. 


Not on the splendid blazing ones 
Does man’s most dangerous life depend, 
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But on your stubborn prick of light, et eas 
ee 


His oldest and most constant friend. et hts 


Decoration by RICHARD BENNETT 
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FLYING 


C fLORENCE 


Section, Bowman Field, Kentuckh 


Oficial photograph, Army Air Force, Base Ph 


WEARING FUR-LINED SUITS LIKE THIS, FLYING NURSES MUSI 
BE AS FFFICIENT AS THEY ARE IN STARCHED WHITE UNIFORMS 


OU girls who crave excitement, how would you like to 
travel—right up within machine-gun range of the enemy 
in a giant C-47 troop transport filled with grim-faced 
paratroopers, or even commandos, with perhaps a general or two 
aboard for good measure? How would you like to look out of 
your plane and see puffs of anti-aircraft smoke sullying the sky 
all around you? And then to see your escort of ten fighter planes, 
in battle-camouflage of green and olive drab, engage the enemy 
planes and drive them away from your transport and the other 
transports of your convoy? This may be the actual experience of 
a flight nurse in the Air Evacuation Unit of the Army Air Forces. 
It is the first tactical unit in the world to employ women, and it is 
a unit which takes them further into the danger zone than Ameri 
can women have ever before gone 
Now, from your transport and other transports of your convoy, 
the paratroopers bail out, one by one. Above the racing streak 
that is the earth, you see the parachutes blossom out far below. 
The white ones carry the men. The red ones carry arms and sup 
plies. The parachutes grow smaller and smaller as they drift 
downward. But you cannot wait to sce the paratroopers go into 
action. You have other work to do 
The transport circles back now to a smal! landing field which 
has been hacked out of the jungle, close behind the battle front 
Here a temporary shelter has been erected. It is crowded with 








IGHTINGALES 


By BETTY PECKHAM 


Being a Flight Nurse is perhaps 
the most thrilling job a girl can 
have today. But the work is long 


and hard ~often under direct fire 


wounded men, waiting to be flown back to the hospital behind 
the lines. 

Almost as the plane lands, the doors are thrown open and the 
steps lowered. The flight nurse jumps to the ground, and enlisted 
men from the loading station swarm aboard. The metal seats are 
snapped back against the walls of the plane, and long strips of 
heavy cotton webbing are pulled down from the ceiling. Other 
enlisted men are already bringing out the wounded on blanket- 
covered stretchers. 

The nurse pays careful attention to the loading. She glances at 
the medical tag attached to each patient, which tells her as much 
as an entire hospital chart. She makes sure that the most serious 
cases are loaded first and placed well forward away from the 
sway of the tail. Two men carry the litters up to the door of the 
plane, while three more wait inside. Two of these receive the 
litter and a third fastens it into place. In case of a shortage of 
men, the flight nurse could step in and take the place of any one 
of the loaders. She has spent hours training for just such an 
cemergenc y 

But already the plane loading is completed. Twenty-four 
stretchers in tiers of four, twelve on cach side of the aisle, have 
been fastened securely in place—and all this in the unbelievably 
short time of eight-and-one-half minutes, or twenty seconds per 
litter. 

If some of the patients had been walking cases, the metal seats 
might have been left in place. Litters could be suspended above 
the seats and still leave space for a number of nien to sit below. 
In case of extreme emergency, wounded men might also sit in the 
aisles, but this would leave little room for the nurse to work. 

Now the steps are taken away, the big door is slammed. Pilot, 
co-pilot, navigator, and radio operator are intent upon the take-off. 

Back in the cabin with the wounded are just two able-bodied 
people, the surgical technician and the flight nurse. The surgical 
technician is a sergeant, with an intensive course of medical train- 
ing behind him, but the slim, pretty girl in the overseas cap, 
leather flying jacket, and dark blue slacks is a lieutenant. It is she 
who is in charge of the patients in this flying hospital, and she is 
now faced with the greatest responsibility ever delegated to a 
nurse. All treatment for the next few hours is completely in her 
hands. She must do everything required for the patients’ welfare. 

Now, before she begins her rounds, let us stop a minute and 
find out how this girl happens to be on board this Douglas Sky 
Train, as it wings its way back toward safety at a speed of two 
hundred miles or more per hour 

This flying Florence Nightingale is an Army Nurse, and she is 
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TOP: CRAWLING UNDER BARBED WIRE tO KEEP OUT Ot 
OF MACHINE GUN (IN BACKGROUND), FLIGHT NURSES TAKE THEIR 


RANGE 


FINAL TEST UNDER FIRE OF LIVE BULLETS CENTER CLOUDS OF 
HARMLESS BUT IRRITATING GAS IS LOOSED ON SURPRISED NURSES TO 
TEST THEIR QUICKNESS IN DONNING GAS MASKS BOTTOM LAST 
THREE DAYS OF NURSES COURSE SIMULATES REAL COMBAT CONDI- 
TIONS. THEY WEAR THE SAME FIELD UNIFORM AS MALE PERSONNFI 


ELLEN |} CHURCH WHO WAS THE FIRST AIRLINE STEWARDESS IS 
FIRST AGAIN AS A LIFUTENANT IN THE FIRST ARMY AIR FVACUATION 
UNIT IN NORTH AFRICA, SHE HELPED TO FLY SICK AND WOUNDED BACK 
FROM THE TUNISIAN FRONT TO HOSPITALS FAR BEHIND THE LINES 


between twenty-five and thirty-six years of age. She has completed 
her hospital training and is qualified to write R.N. after her 
name. She is not more than five feet five inches in height, and 
she weighs between one hundred and five and one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. Her body has been slimmed and hardened by 
a strenuous program of physical training, even including practice 
on a modified obstacle course. 

She applied for a position as an Army Nurse through her local 
Red Cross chapter. There her credentials were examined, and her 
fitness, training, and professional reputation investigated. Her 
enlistment in this most dangerous branch of the Army Nursing 
Service was purcly voluntary, and “Air” was written across her 
application. After having passed a physical examination before a 
flight surgeon, including a ride in the high altitude chamber to 
make sure that she will be able to stand altitudes of as much as 
thirty thousand fect, she was ready to begin her Air Evacuation 
Training. 

Flying nurses are trained at the Army Air Forces School of 
Evacuation at Bowman Field, outside of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Here row upon row of jeeps, statf cars, olive drab gasoline trucks, 
and ambulances crowd the edge of a huge flying field. Acres of 
planes and gliders stand wing-tip to wing-tip. The streets at the 
Base are named for Air Force generals and for distinguished 
Kentuckians who have died in the service of their country. The 
buildings are painted cream-color, and beyond the well kept Vic- 
tory gardens rise the spires of a chapel. There is always a drone 
of planes in the sky overhead 

Here the flying nurses have their own lounge and recreation 
hall, their own mess, barracks, and classrooms. A transport plane, 
which had crashed on a nearby golf course, was towed over to 
Bowman Field and converted into a practice ambulance in spite 
of its lack of engines or propellers. “Limited Service,” it was 
christened, and that is the name which is painted on its fuselage. 
Many nurses remember how they skinned their knees, the first 
time they clambered aboard old “Limited Service,” but practice 
soon made them more agile. 
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O ficial photograph, U. §. Army Air Corps, Base Photo Section, Mitchel Field, N. 


THE SICK AND WOUNDED ARE TRANSPORTED ON STRETCHERS 
SUSPENDED CLOSELY ONE ABOVE THE OTHER IN THE PLANEF 


Many of the nurses of the Army Air Forces have already been 
decorated for service beyond the call of duty, but it almost seems 
that each one should receive a medal, simply for completing suc- 
cessfully her fast, thorough, strenuous course of training. The 
things those girls have to pack into their heads in six wecks of 
fifty hours each, with classes seven days of every one of those 
weeks! It would be impossible for girls to learn so much, if every 
girl did not realize that she is engaged in a terrifically serious 
business. She knows that every topic taken up may mean her own 
life, or the life of her patients, and therefore she puts forth her 
best effort to master the subjects studied. 

Let us glance at the crowded course of study. Loading and un- 
loading a plane is, of course, of first importance, but there is also 
gas mask drill, parachute drill, and crash procedure to be prac- 
ticed. Much of the training is undertaken on actual out-of-door 
maneuvers. The nurses march to a spot somewhere in the woods, 
put up their tents, and improvise a hasty camouflage. Then they 
have to find their own way home again by the use of maps and 
compasses. On the way home they may be subjected to a surprise 
gas attack, to test how quickly they can don their gas masks. Or 
planes may come over with a realistic air raid, including bombing 
and strafing, which will teach the nurses how to find cover in a 
hurry. 

But the most drastic training of all is the practice which the 
girls get in crawling along the ground under a barrage of live 
machine gun bullets. Clad in khaki coveralls and steel helmets, 
he girls worm their way along, under barbed wire set exactly 
thirty inches above the ground, the actual range of the machine 
guns. It sounds like a harrowing experience for a girl, but this 
practice drill may save her life some day in an actual No Man's 
Land in a far distant corner of the world, so it is best for her to 
know how to protect her life if that day should ever come 

The nurse knows that she is going right up into the danger 
zone. She realizes that there is no fooling in a war 

She knows, too, that this is a global war, so she learns in ad 
vance about the customs and habits of the people in the various 
countries which she may visit. She learns about the symptoms 
and treatment of dread tropical diseases. Even if separated from 
all others, she must know how to survive under all climatic con 
ditions. So she studies Arctic survival, desert survival, jungle 
survival, and ocean survival 

Jungle survival takes up the study of the coconut tree, from 
which one may obtain food, building materials, and even sun 
burn ointment. 

Ocean survival means a knowledge of how to live on a life 
raft, and a study of its equipment from flare pistol to fishing 
tackle. And after you have caught the fish, you must know how 
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TOP: FLIGHT NURSES LEARN HOW TO LOAD PATIFNTS INTO 
TROOP CARRIER PLANES IN CASE THEY SHOULD EVER HAVE 
TO DO THIS THEMSELVES ABOVI IN THE LOW PRESSURE 
CHAMBER, THE NURSES ARE TESTED IN ORDER TO DETER- 
MINE WHETHER OR NOT THEY CAN STAND HIGH ALTITUDES 


to extract fresh drinking water from its tissues. Other supplies 
on the raft are a sealed can of distilled drinking water, a can of 
bright-colored powder which can be spread over-the water to at- 
tract attention of rescue planes, food rations, a scout knife, a 
police whistle, a first aid kit, a combination shade and camouflage 
cloth, a combination sail and water catcher, oars, a re pair kit, bul- 
let-hole plugs, and a bailing bucket. The nurse tries on for her- 
self the famous Mae West life jacket. She learns to swim with 
all her clothes on, and to rescue others fully clad. And just in 
case she ever needs to know how, she practices swimming 
through burning oil and gasoline 

Quite often during her training, the flight nurse goes to the 
movies, not the double feature at the neighborhood theater, but 
movies which are a hundred times more thrilling. These movies 
are designed to prepare the nurses for their work in the field 
Through them the girls are made familiar with booby-traps, and 
are taught how to detect and avoid them. They also sce movies 
of actual Air Evacuation work abroad, and listen to lectures by 
doctors and nurses who have returned from active duty. By 
means of slides, they study the regular Army course of plane 
recognition. Scale models, hanging from the ceiling of their 
wall-board classrooms, give them practice in identifying the 
planes they will soon see flying across (Continued on page 32) 





LEFT: OCCUPATIONAI THERAPY IS A NEW INTEREST 
OF THE GIRI SCOUTS. UNDER SUPERVISION, SEN- 
IOR SCOUTS’ ARE TEACHING THE HEALING ARTS AND 
CRAFTS IN CIVILIAN HOSPITALS. ABOVE: MANY A 
SCOUT HAS HAD EXPERIENCE FEEDING LARGE GROUPS 
OF PEOPLE—KNOWLEDGE USEFUI IN HOSPITAL WORK 








BOVE: 


HIS 


ETTING WELL. 
ITH, MINNESOTA, 


ULI 


ABSORBED IN WEAVING ON A HAND LOOM, 


LITTLE GIRI FINDS A NEW REASON’ FOR 


BELOW: SENIOR SCOUTS FROM 
ARE HOSPITAL-THOROUGH! 


is to be USEFUL and to 


HELP @) OTHERS 


The older Intermediate and the Senior Girl 
Scout have a wonderful opportunity to live 
according to this, the third Girl Scout law, 
by doing volunteer work in their community 
hospitals. Thousands of Girl Scouts are 
doing it in the spirit of good citizenship 


ABOVE BRUSHING UP ON FIRST AID SO THAT THE VALUABLI 
THINGS LEARNED MAY NOT BE FORGOTTEN BELOW HOSPITAL 
AIDES HELP NURSES BY FOLDING LINEN, THEY DO MANY OTHER 
JOBS IN WHICH PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IS NOT NECESSARY 


LF 
ll 








Sketches by 
KATHLEEN KELLY 











HIS first month of the year always brings to mind that thing 

called New Year's Resolutions. It would be a good time, 
therefore, for all Girl Scouts, young and old, to give thought 
to the Girl Scout Laws (which are the ethical code of the or 
ganization) and to consider ways in which we can do a better 
job of keeping them. 

On pages six to nine of the Girl Scout Handbook, the Laws 
are explained. They provide an excellent yardstick by which we 
can measure our short-comings before making our resolutions. 
Here they are: 


1. A Girl Scout's honor is to be trusted. 


It might be a good idea, in the checking process, to ask your- 
self some questions. ‘Do I take the blame, regardless of con- 
sequences, for things I have done which I know are wrong ? 
Do I keep to myself things that are told me in confidence 
and can anybody's honor be trusted who constantly violates con- 
fidences ? Can I always be trusted with the money and belong- 
ings of other people? Do | remember to return—in good 
condition—things that are loaned to me? If I get more change 
than I should when buying something, do I return the extra 
money? When I am given a job to do, do I always do it to 
the very best of my ability? Do I ever cheat in my school 
work? When playing games ? Do I brag about myself or my 
family, and say things that are not true?” 


2. A Girl Scout is loyal. 


There is perhaps no lovelier thing in this world than a person 
who is loyal and faithful to the people and things in which he 
believes. It makes for greatness. Ask yourself, “Am I faithful 
to my own family-—to my father and mother, my brothers and 
sisters? To the many grown-ups—teachers and friends—who 
have faith in me and in the kind of woman I will grow up to 
be? Am I loyal to the people who are honestly trying to mak« 
my community and my country and the world a better place in 
which to live? Am I myself true to my country, and am I doing 
everything I can to make it a place where everyone—young or 
old, rich or poor, black, white, red, or yellow—has an equal 
opportunity to live decently and take part in the country’s prog 
ress? Do I allow myself a blinding hatred for some race of 
people? Do I ignore girls of foreign parentage? Do I make 
fun of them—thcir clothes, their looks, or their ways ? 


3. A Girl Scout's duty is to be useful and to help others. 


To “help others’ means more than bandaging a sprained 
ankle, or changing a flat tire. Sometimes the greatest help you 
can give another person is a kind word or a smile, to teach 
them some interesting thing, or to sense when they have a 
headache, or are feeling cross. It has been said that if you plant 
a thistle seed you can’t expect a fig tree to come up-——and, of 
course, it is true. If we do not go out of our way to be helpful 
to others, we cannot expect others to go out of their way to 
be helpful to us. Check yourself on this Law by asking, “Do 
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I do my share of the work at home? In camp? At school ? 
And do I do it without grumbling? Do I really know hou 
to be useful myself and how to help others to be useful ? 
Do I remember to leave some of the interesting things for 
others to do, and encourage them to do them-even when it 
would be easier to do the whole thing myself? Do I keep in 
mind that, while worth-while things are not easy to accomplish, 
a Girl Scout is not looking only for the easy things?” 


4. A Girl Scout is a friend to all and a sister to ever) 
other Girl Scout. 


“Do I have a feeling of good will toward the boys and girls 
and the adults in my neighborhood and community—regardless 
of their race, nationality, or church? Do I always remember 
that our country was founded as a democracy—a place where 
different peoples may have freedom to live and to worship— 
and do I never forget the many battles we have fought, and 
the many people who have died, to keep it so? Do I, as an 
American, love freedom truly not only for myself and my 
friends, but for all people? Do I let my good will be known 
by being sisterly to my troop mates, and friendly and kindly 
toward all others ?”’ 


5. A Girl Scout is courteous. 


Courtesy is really being kind and thoughtful for other peo- 
ple’s feelings. Try some of these questions. “Do I make fun 
of people—their clothes, their hair, their walk, their build—in 
front of them, or behind their backs? Am I always — 
flaws in something that someone else thinks is pretty or becom- 
ing-or am I one of the few people who do not say anything 
unless they can say something good? Do I always look when 
I go through a door, to see whether or not there is anyone be- 
hind me? Do I get to places on time, or do I make other people 
wait? Do I try to keep well by eating and drinking what I 
should, and sleeping the necessary hours, so that I will not 
demand attention unnecessarily? When I do have a cold, or 
something else that is catching, do I keep away from other 
people? Do I speak courteously to my mother and father, to 
my teachers, and to my troop leader? When I am in crowded 
places, do I push and shove ?” 

Add to the above anything people do that hurts your feel- 
ings, and then try never to do those things to anyone else. If it 
hurts you, it probably will hurt others, too. 


6. A Girl Scout is a friend to animals. 


Being a friend to animals means being a friend to a// ani- 
mals-—little ones and big ones, the attractive, pretty ones like 
birds, squirrels, dogs, and cats, and the less attractive ones as 
well, like toads, skunks, spiders, and so on. You can check 
yourself on this easily. “Do I train my dog so that he is ac- 
ceptable to my friends and neighbors? Or do I let him beg 
at the table, knock over the teacups, claw peoples’ stockings, 
and jump on them? Do I realize that it is only kindness to 
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FOR GIRL SCOUTS 


By MARIE GAUDETTE, Girl Scout National Staff 


train a dog so he will be loved by everyone? Do I remember 
to give my canary fresh sand and water and seeds every day, 
and little tidbits that are good for him? Do I give him water 
to take a bath in when he should have it? Do I remember that 
goldfish and turtles are not happy and cannot remain healthy 
living in a bowl in the sun and without water plants growing 
in the water? Do I try to discourage the sale of small chickens 
and rabbits at Easter time—since these small animals are often 
purchased as gifts for people who have no place to keep them 
ind do not know how to care for them, and they die? Do I 
needlessly step on spiders and ants and other small creatures out 
of doors? Do IT scream when I see a snake and urge someone 
to kill it? Or do I protect the non-poisonous ones as useful 
creatures? Do I inform myself about the work of our local 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? About the 
work of the American Humane Association, and the National 
Audubon Socicty ?” (If you will write to these two places they 
will send you a list of their literature. The address of The 
American Humane Association is 135 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, 6, N. Y.; and The National Audubon Society is at 
1006 Fifth Avenuc, New York, 28, N. Y.) 


7. A Girl Scout obeys orders. 


“Do I obey trathc signals and the trathic policeman? Do I 
try to keep my town clean and attractive by not throwing gum 
and candy papers, or any other kinds of litter, into the streets ? 
Do I refrain from marking, or in any other way injuring public 
or private property? Do I take good care of my schoolbooks 
ind supplies? Do T remember that these come, usually, out of 
public tax moncy and that it is only fair to be careful of them ? 
Am I quiet in the public library? Do I obey the rules and 
regulations of such a place? Do I obcy, with a co-operative 
spirit, the regulations in my community in regard to vaccina 
tions, eye and ear testing, health examinations, and so on, set 
up by the community to he Ip kee P cve ryone in as good health 


as possible ?” 
8. A Girl Scout is cheerful. 


Some people smile More readily than others But if you 
haven't learned the art of similing--start now! We are not 


going to tell you all the good that will come of this--just try 











it and then notice how much better you will feel and how much 
it helps your friends and neighbors 

Here's a hard question to answer in the affirmative in con- 
nection with this Law——‘Am I calm and cheerful under ‘diffh- 
ulties, or when I am doing something that I do not want to 
do?” That's a very difficult thing to accomplish, but a Girl 
Scout can do it if she tries very hard and over a period of time. 


9. A Girl Scout is thrifty. 


“Do I take care of my clothes so they will last as long as 
possible? Do I eat what 1s set before me—and all of it—or am 
I ‘picky’? Do I spend my money wisely and save some of it? 
Do I help take good care of the furnishings in my home so 
that my parents can keep the home looking well? Do I help 
with gardening, canning, sewing, mending, with any activity 
in the home that helps to keey? down money spending ? Do I 
bring my troop dues regularly, and pay my registration when it 
is due? Do I take an interest in the troop treasury, and help 
to sce that the moncy is spent in a way that gives the most 
benefit to the greatest number of people?” 


10. A Girl Scout is clean in thought, word, and deed. 


Do I use words, or tell stories, or make remarks that I know 
are off-color? Would i like to hear people whom I respect 
my mother or father, my Girl Scout leader or my teacher 
telling questionable stories, or using offensive language? Do I 
remember that, even though I am young, there are many people 
who have respect for me, including my parents, my leader, and 
my teacher—and that I am likely to influence other young 
people, and my own younger brothers and sisters, through my 
example? Do I think it is blasé and modern to ‘neck,’ to tell 
vulgar jokes, and to swear? Or do I believe that it is necessary 
for me to respect myself if I expect others to treat me with 
respect ? 


F‘ IR this New Year, then, let us check ourselves against some 
of the questions presented in these pages 
we can add many other questions of our own 


and, of course, 
Maybe we will 
make a real effort to keep the Girl Scout Laws in 1944 better 
than we did in 1943. It will not be easy, but it is well worth 
trying. A conscientious effort to live up to them makes the Girl 
Scout Promise something more than a few mumbled words: 
On my honor, I will try: 

“To do my duty to God and my country, 

"To help other people at all times, 

To obey the Girl Scout Laws.” 


Girl Scouts and Leaders! 


Do you find these pages helpful in your troop work? Have you 
any suggestions? Write the Program Division, Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, New York. 








CEREMONY honors a special event and 

dignifies an important occasion. Each one 
grows out of a natural situation and is usually 
a time of rejoicing. Such celebrations are an 
outgrowth of human love of pageantry—and 
pageantry is a combination of occasion, color, 
pattern, and rhythm. These four things are 
important in building any ceremony. 

Our Girl Scout world is full of special 
occasions. One of the most important of these 
is the day Girl Scouts are given their pins, an 
occasion commonly called “investiture.” This 
should always be done with a ceremony, 
simple but impressive. When a girl is made 
into a full-fledged Scout, she promises to try 
to do her duty to God and her country, to be 
helpful at all times, and to be obedient to the 
ten Girl Scout Laws. This is an occasion full 
of meaning. 

A ceremony need not be cut and dried, but 
it must be well organized. Know the place 
from which your troop is to enter, where each 
member, including yourself, is going to stand, 
and be sure that you stand restfully quiet. 
Many people think that to be quiet is to look 
like a wooden Indian. But not so! There is 
nothing more attractive than standing grace- 
fully at ease. 

I would like to suggest, also, a number of 
“be sures’ for you to remember, the next time 
you take part in a ceremony. Be sure 
uniform is neat, and that everything is well 
anchored so you wont have to worry about 
slips and berets staying on, straps breaking, or 
garments coming down. Be sure your dog (if 
he is a follower) is tied up. Many an im- 
pressive occasion is ruined by Rover walking 
in at the wrong time. I speak with feeling, 
for this happened to me once when I was a 
schoolgirl. When the chorus started singing, 
“It is spring, lovely spring,” my dog ran at 
top speed, yelping, right into the principal. 
How that dog hated singing, and how dis- 
graced I was! I never did remember 
about what should have been a great day in 
my life; I just remember Rover and how | 
failed his love, pretending not to know him. 


your 


much 


In the language of the radio, don’t begin a 
ceremony “cold.” Work up to it. Usually a 
little music sets the mood and calms the most 
nervous participant. When breathing is regu- 
lar (it can be made so by taking long breaths 
and thinking calming thoughts) start walking 
in with grace, your steps bearing at least some 
relation to the rhythm of’ the Some- 
times you have that awful feeling of dropping 
into space when you step inside the door. Just 
say to yourself then, “Nothing lasts forever, 
good or bad, and this is going to be a happy 
occasion if I make it so.” This is what I mean 
by calming thoughts. Please believe that if 
you do this, the first thing you know you will 
be back to normal. If there is no piano, and 
no one plays a instrument, depend 
upon your Own voices. Only be sure everyone 
knows the songs and that the monotones stay 


music 


smaller 


quiet while the singing goes on. Any of our 
several Girl Scout song books have suitable 
marching songs, and there are, 
good ones in sheet music form. 

We said, a while ago, 
pattern, and rhythm make up pageantry. In 
an investiture ceremony, you have all four:— 
color in the flags, both in the 
American flag and the troop flag 


as well, some 


that occasion, color 3 


occasion ; 


color, too, 
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CELEBRATIONS for GIRL SCOUTS 


By OLEDA SCHROTTKY, Girl Scout National Staff 


in the fresh uniforms and neat, crisp ties, and 
in your own bright faces and hair; pattern in 
the lines and neatness of your formation, be 
it a hollow square, circle, trefoil, or horse- 
shoe; rhythm in the grace of your walk and 
your steps as you receive your pins, and the 
tempo of your singing and speaking. All these 
elements of pageantry come only with prepa- 
ration—and please don't confuse preparation 
with rehearsing. Plan well ahead of time and 
learn the songs; then walking through the 
ceremony once or twice will do the trick. 

An investiture ceremony should include the 
following:—a simple flag ceremony; the re- 





COME ON IN! 


Would you like to belong to a 
club that really gets things done, 
that knows what community service 
there is to do, and has the oppor- 
tunity to do it? Would you like to 
share the privilege of helping at the 
U.S.O., teaching games to children, 
working with the Red Cross, helping 
in the Civilian Defense program ? 

You can have all this—and fun, 
too—by joining a Girl Scout troop. 
You can help plan hikes, cooking 
out-of-doors, parties, singing, and 
group organization, with girls your 
own age in a Girl Scout troop. 

Call the Girl Scouts in your town 
and ask how you can join a Girl 
Scout troop. If Girl Scouts do not 
exist where you live, write to GIRL 
SCOUTS, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











a short talk 
by the leader, or a qualified older girl, on 
some phase of Girl Scouting. This may be a 
short speech, or excerpts from an article, or a 
poem. Whatever form the speech may take, 
the troop should be made to realize the im- 


peating of the Promise and Laws; 


portance of the ceremony and the necessity for 
living the Girl Scout Laws in daily life. Such 
lovely songs as “When E’er You Make a 
Promise,” “Hymn to Scouting,” and “The 
Girl Scout Chant,” should have a special place. 

There is a pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Girl Scouts which gives detailed in- 
formation concerning ceremonies for a variety 
of occasions. Some troops prefer to write 
something special for their ceremonies, and 
the use of such writings for certain occasions 
may become a tradition in the troop. 

Just why Lord Robert Baden-Powell chose 
the trefoil for the Scout emblem, I do not 


know. There is, however, a legend that the 
trefoil—our Girl Scout pin is in the form of 
a trefoil—is the sign of the north as pictured 


by the old mariners’ compass. It is said to 
have originated in China four thousand, five 
hundred years ago. It was a directing sign, 
by land and sea, and so became the guide for 


men of courage who ventured into the un- 
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known places of the earth. Through the ages 
the trefoil directed men in their travels and 
explorations, and so it became the emblem 
of direction and conquest. True to its mean- 
ing, it has today become the emblem of Scout- 
ing, leading boys and girls not to the con- 
quest of lands, but to the conquest of self. 
The three leaves, like the three fingers of the 
Scout sign, refer to the three parts of the 
Scout Promise. The center leaf signifies duty 
to God and country; the one on the right, the 
duty to help other people at all times; and 
the one on the left, the duty of keeping the 
Scout laws. Girl Scouts are known by their 
deeds, and the Girl Scout emblem on our pin 
identifies us with a great organization dedi- 
cated to those things that are good and true. 

In our ceremonies, we want, of course, to 
display this emblem of which we are so 
proud. If members of the troop are handy at 
making things, it is fun and effective to con- 
struct a heavy cardboard trefoil about three 
feet across, shellac it, and cover it with gold 
radiator paint if that is available, or with 
something that passes for gold. Trace the 
eagle in green or blue show-card color, and 
place the trefoil at the back of the stage. 
After the troop marches in for a Court of 
Awards, a parents’ meeting, or any similar 
ceremony, the girls might form a broken semi- 
circle, with the trefoil completing it—a girl 
on the right and a girl on the left of the 
trefoil acting as commentators. After the 
color ceremony, these speakers might tell 
the story of the trefoil as told above, or they 
might write their own words. A song usually 
closes such a ceremony, after which the girls 
break formation. Troop activities follow, or 
perhaps even a party. 

Registration cards should also be given out 
with ceremony. (Your local office or National 
Headquarters will help you with suggestions 
if you are a Lone Troop.) The pamphlet, 
Act It Out, includes ceremonies for any oc- 
casion and goes into detail regarding the color 
ceremony. There is in this pamphlet a beau- 
tiful flag ceremony, almost like a pageant, 
called “The Beautiful Unbuilt City.” It is 
arranged for choral reading, and it is just the 
thing Girl Scout troops need when they are 
asked to appear at civic clubs and other or- 
ganizations. 

Birthday ceremonies are popular, There is 
one called The Birthday Festival which can be 
easily adapted to a troop birthday party—and 
that, too, may be secured from the Girl Scout 
Equipment Service. A troop of Girl Scouts in 
Palmerton, Pennsylvania, made a_ living 
birthday cake. This was done by constructing 
a simple frame, three feet high—or high 
enough to reach just above the elbows of the 
littlest Girl Scouts—and decorated to repre 
sent the birthday cake. Inside the frame, the 
small girls were placed, each with a lighted 
the taller ones back of this row—and 
until a tall girl with one flickering 
candle stood above all the rest. It must have 
been a sight to behold when the curtain went 
up on this living birthday cake and the audi- 
ence burst forth with “Happy Birthday to 
You!" 

Camp fire 


candle; 
so on 


ceremonies, both in and out of 


camp, are full of meaning. To begin with, a 
camp fire should be carefully laid and treated 
with respect. Don’t throw gum wrappers and 
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paper handkerchiefs into the fireplace, for 
even discarded things should be burned in a 
special receptacle in appreciation of their past 
use. When the camp fire is lighted, it should 
always be done kneeling. The lines from that 
beautiful poem of John Oxenham, 

“Kneel always when you light a fire, 

“And grateful be 

“To God for His unfailing charity”’ 
is an appropriate beginning. There should 
always be a fire lighter and a fire tender, or 
perhaps two. It is an honor to be a tender of 
the camp fire, and the duties should be car- 
ried out with distinction. As the wood catches 
and the flame leaps up, the troop sings, “Rise 
Up, O Flame,” which you will find on page 61 
of Sing Together. The Story of Fire by Walter 
Hough, published by Doubleday, Doran, has 
interesting reading for the camp fire hour, as 
has The Thunder Bird by Wainwright Evans, 
published by Thomas Nelson. 

Among the most popular ceremonies are 
those for planting trees and for blessing 
houses and camps. The opening words of the 
Girl Scout house blessing, “God bless this 
house from thatch to floor,” are touching 
words and may well be said upon the occasion 
of dedicating a Little House, a new school, a 
library, a U.S.O. house, or a private dwelling. 

The many patriotic days we customarily 
celebrate are not discussed here, for lack of 
space, but the flag ceremonies referred to 
earlier in the article are suitable to any kind 
of patriotic meeting, the year round. ‘Act It 
Out,” the pamphlet mentioned before and 
published by the Girl Scouts, has suggestions 
for patriotic and seasonal ceremonies, house 
blessings, and party ideas. 
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The Prairie Belle shook and shook, groaning 
from time to time with the strain of bucking 
the high waters. It was hard to go to bed, but 
at last Aunt felt that they really must, and 
they went unwillingly to their stateroom. 
Pamelia, waking in the narrow top bunk in 
the darkness, thought someone was shaking 
her by the shoulder. But then she knew it 
was the boat itself. The pitcher was chatter- 
ing in the basin on the washstand, and all 
about her rose small creakings and whinings 
and rappings, and outside she could hear the 
river swirling sullenly past the vessel's sides. 
After a while she fell asleep again and 
slept until Aunt woke her. They dressed in a 
jiffy and were out on deck. It was broad day- 
light, and most of the passengers were al- 
ready at the rail. Many of the men hadn't 
gone to bed at all. They said the Prairie Belle 
had stopped to refuel a little after dawn. The 
Susy B. apparently thought she had enough 
wood to see her through to Saint Louis. Dur- 
ing the stop she had drawn ahead, but the 
Belle was cutting down the advantage and it 
looked to most people as though the Susy B. 
was having to go easy on her wood. Smoke 
didn’t seem so thick. Maybe she'd have done 
better to take time to refuel, people thought. 
Nothing but the race was talked about dur- 
ing breakfast. When Pamelia went out on 
deck afterwards, she could see the Susy B. 
was nearer. An hour later she could make out 
the people on the decks. Then, around eleven, 
she could see their faces. Passengers and 
(Continued on page 27) 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 





MEN OF THE RUSSIAN FARTH whose houses and sometime 
burned to the ground struggles u 
The Russian peasant has long had to “take tensified a growing indin nin the men 
it. He has needed endurance, pertinacity, nd women of the soil 
for he's been a sort of football of fate. During the volution of 191 which 
His carly ustory Open 1 with struggles nded the rule of the tsars, the peasants seize 
iwainst an Asiatic tide of invading Tartars. In the great estates. There followed an odd con 
those long-ago days he had to be half farmer, lition of affairs. The revolution, flying c 
alf soldier. He and his neighbors held then ed the dus 


fight under the leadership of 
j 
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Lent nd, later, Stal ook 
t strip system and the primit plows 
flaiis th peasants were sti ng Bot {e 
cl | 1 cftect We gct 1 t 
wenty-five million little tarms vii 
han a hundred llion pea ts struggle t 
ire living. Let us establish collective t 
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vork with today’s machit Mode t 
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for cent : ' 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON ROCKETS 

There's been so much soaring talk about the 
Age of Rockets that lots of people 
mile now whenever a rocket is 


And yet 


aver of facts 


oming 
mentioned 
under all the exaggeration is a solid 


The truth is, rockets have been 


loing startling things in wat and may de 
tranger things in peace 
Even before this war came, two Austriar 


Schokel and Radegund--had done 


Across a mountain between 


I 
bles 





some pronecring 
the two, a young engineer put rocket-mail 
service into regular operatiot History has 
failed to record whether or not the villagers 
entruste inv letters with checks them te 
the swishing, zooming carrie but the ex 
periment may prove to have been a significant 
first step 
In tl present Wa improved rockets 
ve shown they r ot ust a Buck Rogers 
n. They're driven by a crafty mixture of 
guid hydrog nd oxvgen, instead of pow 
O); w Atl S rocket weapon ti 
ih is so light that two 1 can cat 
I Pp te t wit t t¢ knock Or 
G 1 R ipparently, have 
| { cket omewhat tarth than we 
\ Rocket-carrving Naz planes have done 
stic things to certain of our Flying For- 
tress The Russians have used “the bullet 
it dit themselves” to pierce the armor of 
st numbe of Nazi heavy tanks. They’ re 
id to have a rocket gun that fires twenty t 
thirtv missiles at once Swedisl newspapers 
have reported that the Germans are putung 
underground rocket guns near Calais. Three 
ton projectiles from these, it's said, will be 
aimed at London, about a hundred miles away 
nd will be winged and radio-controlled 
Plans for using rockets constructively, wher 
ne t but interesting. f 





talking 


prophecy are 


gineet 


bout super-rockets that will carry passenger 


Whether such prediction 
But 


at fabulous speeds 


will ever come true is an open question, 


the new science of rocketry, it's safe to say 
will not stand still. Rockets are on their way 
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FOUR-FOOTED ACTORS COME BACK 


In the old days of the silent films, certain 
animal actors drew “Ohs!” and “Ahs!" from 
audiences. They couldn't speak, in their cel 
luloid réles, but neither could human actors, 
either. Among those four-footed stars of early 
times were the “wonder-dogs,’ Rin-Tin-Tin 
and Strongheart, and Yom Mix’s famous 
horse, Tony. Rin-Tin-Tin was a cornerstone 
in the structure of Warner Brothers’ success. 
As for Strongheart, it’s said that he brought 
his master earnings of three hundred thou 

nd dollars. 

When sound came to the films, it did no 
good to cinema horses and dogs. Though they 
were still used in minor parts, they tended to 
drop out as stars. Human beings could out 
talk them. In recent months, though, with 
the war pulling actors away from Hollywood, 
four-footers have had better chances to fill im 
portant parts—and some of them have donc 
strikingly well. Flicka, the horse in M) 
Friend Flicka, and Lassie, the ddg.in Lassi 
Come Home, have proved especially appeal 
ing. 

And now Hollywood promises us National 
Velvet, the story of a race horse, and a new 
version of the old classic, Black Beauty. Other 
horse and dog stories are being considered for 





production, and a mild boom in animal movies 
scems under way. 

No recent dog star, perhaps, has so much 
appeal as Lassie. She plays the rdle of a 
faithful female collie, but she is really a he. 


His name was originally Pal. Born in the 
ennels of Rudd Weatherwax, a Hollywood 


A 

handier, Pal gave many signs, at first, of nos 
being destined for stardom. As a puppy he 
was undersized. Catching up on his growing, 
he was so busy putting his mind on food that 
he didn’t seem able to put it on much else. 


Weatherwax thought him a dud 

But Pal developed surprisingly. While he 
is still very young, it became clear that he 
id both beauty and brains. Not long after he 
ached his full growth he was given a try-out 
r the stellar rdle in Lassie Come Home, 
vith Roddy McDowall, that gifted young 
tor, playing the part of the dog’s master 
Pal, rechristened Lassie, did splendidly. So 


slendidly that he was guaranteed two hun 
red and fifty dollars a week if only he would 
ut his paw-print on the dotted line. 


Directing a dog star like Lassie is no easy 
sk for a trainer. Verbal orders can't often 


be given, so handlers must work largely by 
silent signals. But, even in films with sound, 
trainers may speak at moments when there's 


dialogue. If their voices don’t overlap 


es spoken by actors, the orders they give 
ir dogs can be cut out of the film's sound 
t ick. 


Trainers agree that, contrary to general be- 


f. it's harder to teach a dog to act like a 


log than to teach him complicated stage or 


“ 


rcus ‘tricks. And complete naturalness is a 
nust” in a good animal f 
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that head for a happy ending 


in the New Year. 
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MOLLY TO THE RESCUE 


rock didn't budge. She braced her back against 
the quarry wall and with all her 
might. Still it did not move. 

“I don’t believe you can do anything 
with it,” Steve muttered. ‘You'd better hurry 
along and send somebody after me. Tell ‘em 
to bring something to eat, will you?” 

“Oh, I brought something to eat.” She 
turned to Calico, and took the gunnysack 
from the saddle horn. 

Steve took the piece of bread and jelly 
gratefully, and Molly to hold the 
bottle of tea, cold now, to his lips. "Mmm, 
that’s good,” he breathed. “Makes me feel 
better already.’ 

“Have you any matches’ 


shov ed 


allowed 


He nodded In my coat pocket. Over 
here. But there's nothing to burn in_ this 
place.” 

I'll find something to burn, just you 
watch.” 


She rode to the mouth of the gulch, and 


there she broke off prickly lengths from the 


bushes and crammed them into the gunny 


sack. Kicking the snow from the grass, she 
pulled wisps of dry prairie grass from the 
frozen sod. Back again, she scooped snow 
from a rocky depression near Steve and 


well at first, 
added 


started a fire. It did not burn 
but finally it 
short lengths of the brier branches 


caught. Gradually she 
murmured Steve, holding his 
hands gratefully toward the fire. “If it hadn't 
been for that overhanging wall, I'd 
frozen stiff last night. How'd you ever think 
of coming here 


This is fine, 


have 


Molly explained about his horse coming in 
riderless, and that Mr. Arlin had been to all 
idded, “And then 
gypsum 


the neighbors houses. She 
I remembered about tl 

Steve nodded. 
make 


I kept throwing rocks: at 


Prince to him go home I knew I 


te Ma Ma Me 
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couldn't get out of here alone, and I hoped—” 
He broke off, stopped by a paroxysm of 
coughing. 

Molly looked at him anxiously. Steve had 
caught a bad cold. She couldn't possibly 
gather enough fuel to last him while she 
rode all the way with 
help. He would 


and hours 


home and returned 


have to lie here for hours 

Clouds were scudding overhead 

promising more snow. 
You'd better hurry,” 


She knew he 


Steve urged. 
spending 
night out here in the cold and the darkness. 
It was d ingerous, too, in more ways than one 
there were a few wolves in this part of the 
country. She doubted if the wolves would at- 
tack him—still, with him lying helpless this 
way, she could not be sure. And he needed 
Already the drawn look had 
left his lips and he was rubbing his hands to 


dreaded another 


this meager fire. 
gether near the blaze. If only she had some 
way to send a message! Some way to tell her 
father and mother that Steve was here in Briar 
Gulch. 

Do you have a pencil in your pocket ?”” she 
asked 

Steve shook his head. “Nor paper, either.” 

Molly took off her dark glasses and looked 


consideringly at her pony. Calico would go 
home immediately if she told him to. But 
how was she to send a message? How was 
she to let them know where she and Steve 


were ? 
She turned to the fire, but the wind was al 
ready blowing it away. She hastened to add 
another twist of grass, another brier branch 
Calico 


what 


shoulder as if asking 
She rubbed 


nose absently, patted his spotted neck. 


nuzzled her 
his velvety 
Stevi 


he was to do. 


coughed again. She simply mustn't leave him 
She must keep the fire going. There had to 


be some way. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





Suddenly she turned, slipped her smoked 
glasses into her pocket, grabbed up a hand- 
ful of snow and began rubbing it into one of 
the white patches on Calico’s side. When she 
had the spot thoroughly dampened she 
reached again for her glasses, rubbed a fore- 
finger inside to remove a little of the soot, 
and began to print on the dampened spot. 
When she had finished, “Brier Gulch” was 
printed in soot on Calico’s side. 

She drove Calico to the mouth of the 
gulch, slapped him sharply on the rump, and 
commanded, 

Calico pricked up his ears, locked at her, 
and waited for more 

Go home, Calico! 


Go home, Calico, go home!” 


Home! Home! 

Calico looked at her again, shook his head, 
and started forward. Molly watched him out 
of sight, as she stuffed grass and_ brier 
branches into the gunnysack. Then she hurried 


back to Steve. After that, it was a succession 


of fire building and fuel gathering. 

Darkness came on and the two finished the 
tea and the bread and jelly by the light of the 
meager fire. Then another trip for grass and 
branches 

It must have been midnight, Molly 
when she heard the shouts of the 
rescue party. Her own father and Steve's rode 
into the gulch, followed by Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Saunders. 
the men to lift the rock from Steve's leg, 
which was found to be bruised but otherwise 
uninjured. 

Mr. Saunders said, in his soft Scotch burr, 

That was a way you had to let us 
know where you were, lassie. 


near 
thought, 


It took only a few minutes for 


clever 


Steve nodded, looking at Molly with eyes 
full of admiration and gratitude. “Nobody 
else have thought of that,’ he 
said. “You're the smartest girl in Nebraska, 
Molly Blake.’ 


would ever 
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crew, everyone was out at the rail of the 
Susy B., staring back at the Prairie Belle and 
her passengers and crew; everyone on the 


Prairie Belle was staring forward at the 
Susy B. 
The suspense was almost unendurable. 


Ahead of them they could see the smoke of 
Saint Louis and the spires of its churches. It 
wis a lovely summer day, but no one took 
time to think of weather. In the cabins the 
suitcases were unpacked. But no took 
ime to think of suitcases. In the galley, the 
breakfast dishes were unwashed. But the dish- 
washers were at the rail and no one thought 
of ordering them back to their work. 

The Prairie Belle drew ahead, drew ahead. 
It was meeting the wash of the Susy B. Ina 
moment now it would be drawing abreast of 
the other steamer, but somehow the moment 
did not come. The Susy B. must have kept a 
final reserve of wood for one last effort. Once 
more the smoke was coming in great rolls 
from its twin stacks, once more its wheel was 
thrashing madly at its stern. 

Now they had entered into the final stretch 
f the river. The warehouses of Saint Louis 
loomed large and square above its wharves, 
the drays rattled along its streets, and some- 
how the news of the race had spread and 


one 


( 


the water front was lined with people. 
Through the turmoil of the boat itself, Pame- 
lia could hear the thin sound of distant 


cheering. The Prairie Belle had put on her 
last desperate burst of speed. Her prow had 
drawn up along her rival’s side. Pamelia 
could see another girl, on the other deck, 
jumping up and down with the excitement, 
and then she knew that she was jumping up 
and down, too, and that Aunt was twisting a 
handkerchief to pieces between her hands, and 
that people, men and women, were shouting, 
“Go it, Prairie Belle! Go it! Go it!” 

And like a horse urged on, the Prairie Belle 
struggled forward. She was driving ahead 
almost prow to prow with the Susy B., and a 
burst of clapping and shouting came from 
her partisans on the shore, when a miracle 
happened. Using some last reserve of power, 
the Susy B. shook off her rival. Panting, shak- 
ing, belching out a pall of smoke, she drew 
ahead and turned in for her landing, uttering 


JEWELS for QUEENS 


it was placed in the coronation crown. Once 
Marie Antoinette wore it brooch with 
which she fastened dashing white ostrich 
plumes to a large black hat. Napoleon set the 
gem between the teeth of a crocodile in the 
hilt of his state sword. Several times the Re- 
gent was pawned to raise funds for the gov- 
ernment, but always it was redeemed and re- 
turned to the French treasury. The adventures 
of the Regent, however, were by no means 
finished, but were to be associated with an- 
other historic diamond under highly dramatic 
circumstances. 

Among great the French 
treasury diamond Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, had worn as a pend- 
ant. This fifteenth century warrior loved to 
adorn himself with jewels. Not only did he 
go into battle laden with gems, but his zoyal 
tent had window casements of gold and rich 
velvet draperies, heavily embroidered with 
pearls. 


as a 


the stones 


was a 


in 
which 














a whistle like a shriek of triumph, while a 
yell of applause greeted her from her friends 
on shore. 

The Prairie Belle passed her, on her way 
to her own landing, with a toot of defiance, 
and Mr. Lemming, the pilot, leaned out of a 
window of the pilot house to call to the other 
pilot, “Best two out of three, Bill! We'll get 
you next run, sure.” 

But the Prairie Belle had been beaten, 
beaten before the eyes of half Saint Louis. 
Pamelia should have been brokenhearted. She 
was surprised to find herself skipping as she 
hurried off after Aunt to do their belated 
packing. 

“Do you know, Aunt, I'm glad the Susy B. 
won?" she said, astonished. 

Aunt stopped and looked at her, astonished, 
too. “Why?” she asked. 

Pamelia wrinkled her brow under its 
smooth bang. “I don’t know exactly. Is it 
because it’s so horrid to be overtaken? When 
anything’s hunted, I always hope it will es- 
cape—and the Suwsy B. was like a hunted 
thing, wasn’t it? I feel as though it had 
escaped, and I can't help feeling glad.” 

Aunt smiled a smile that was very like 
Pamelia’s. “When I stop to think about it,” 
she said, “I find that I feel glad, too.”’ 

Just then Pamelias glance went out of the 
window to the quai where the passengers of 
the Susy B. were already streaming past. Sud- 
denly she gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“Why, I never! There's the gypsy caravan! 
They must have been on the Susy B. all the 


time. And that’s my gypsy driving. Excuse | 
me, Aunt! I've got to run out on deck to 
wave!” 


She ran off, her skirts flying. 

The gypsy girl must have been looking for 
her, though she didn’t seem to have turned 
her head, for at the first wave of Pamelia’s 
handkerchief from the rail of the Prairie Belle, 
there was an answer from the gypsy cart. A 
brown hand lifted for a moment, the 
bracelets falling back from the narrow wrist, 
and though the slackened its 
pace, for a moment a face was turned toward 
Pamelia and the teasing, wheedling lips moved 
“You see? Isn't 
it just the way I said it would happen?” 


was 


horse never 


as though they were saying, 


"ONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


Charles was defeated and killed at Nancy, 
and these treasures became spoils of war, Vil- 
lagers and soldiers cut up his splendid tent 
like calico on the counter of a village shop. 
An ignorant soldier found an ornate box con- 
taining a large diamond pendant surrounded 
with pearls and balas rubies. The soldier 


fancied the box, but he thought the ornament | 


under a 
that 
a beautiful box, 


paste he tossed it 
Later it to him 


bauble would deserve such 


was 


so 


occurred no worthless 


so he returned, searched the ground, and 
found the pendant. Then he sold it to a 
magistrate for three francs! 

Many years later the stone came into the 


hands of the Seigneur de Sancy, finance min- 
ister of France. When the nation went in debt 
and could not raise money to enlarge the 
army, Sancy offered the jewel as a pledge for 
necessary funds to be furnished by the bank- 
ers of Metz. He gave the diamond to a trusted 
(Continued on page 32) 


wagon. 

















YOU CAN HAVE more clothes if you make 


your own! It’s smart...economical ... patriotic. 


Send for these two patterns today. Only 20¢ 
each. Complete sewing chart included. 
Pattern A-3502 in sizes 11 to 17. Size 13 
takes 37,4 yards, 35-inch fabric for housecoat; 
3% yards for dress-length version. 


Pattern A-3503 in sizes 11 to 17. Size 13 
takes 2% yards, 54-inch fabric for two-piece 
suit; 15, yards, 39-inch fabric, for lining. 
Use STAR TWIST Mercerized Sewing Thread 
for all home sewing. Fast colors— will boil. 
Two instruction leaflets for making 
FREE crocheted ac »ries — hats and bags. 
with every 


Also advance folder of six new spring 
Pattera styles you may want to order. 


-------------~-@ 


AMERICAN THREAD CO., Pattern Dept. AG-1 
P.O. Box 101, Stn. F, New York 16, N.Y. 
lL enclose TWENTY CENTS 









20¢) for each pattern checked: 


A-3502, size A-3508, else... 


NAME - 





SRG een 


CITY 


Star Twist 


5 TM 


TO KEEP WHAT YOU OWN... 





STATE 











and harder 


are harder 
Mark your things with your own name, woven 


Replacements to get. 


most losses. 
with the 


to order by Cash's, and prevent 
Cash's are a favorite identification 
armed forces as well as at home. Ask your 
Dept. Store for CASH’S or write us. Due to 
our volume of military business PLEASE place 
orders EARLY! 


TRIAL OFFER: Send us 5c for 1 Dosen 


C A S + ¥E 54 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
PRICES 


or 24 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 






NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 





THE 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


KANNAPOLIS, NORTH CAROLINA: What I am 
about to tell you is a little out of season, but 
I think you would like to know about it. Last 
Christmas our Girl Scout troop wanted to do 
something for some one and we knew that 
other organizations would help the poor. So 
we thought and thought, and finally our 
leader asked us if we would like to visit an 
orphanage. Of course everyone was for it 2 
hundred per cent. 

We planned to go on Christmas Eve to an 
orphanage about thirty-five miles away. When 
we arrived, all the girls were there waiting 
with smiles, as happy as if Santa Claus had 
come himself. They were really glad to see 
us and, of course, we were glad to see them. 
We played games and after that we had the 
presents given out. I've never been so happy 
in all my life as I was then. Just to see all 
those girls happy made me happy, too. 

When we had to leave I felt as if I was 
going to cry, but I didn’t. All the girls in our 
troop took the names of the girls up there and 
are writing to them. 

We heard a few months ago that the or- 
phanage has two Girl Scout troops there now. 
We were glad to hear that. 

Eve ly n Ale Na nde 

A WIDE-AWAKE TROOP 
WARSAW, NORTH CAROLINA: In the October 
issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL I read a letter 
in which the writer said that she had a cousin 
North Carolina, and that he: 
cousin wanted to join the Girl Scouts but 
could not because there was no Girl Scout 
troop there. 

I do not know whether the writer meant 
that there were no Girl Scouts in just one sec- 
tion of North Carolina, or whether she meant 
that there were no Girl Scouts in the entire 
State of North Carolina. If the latter, she is 
mistaken for there are Girl Scouts in North 
Carolina—and they are wide awake, too. 

During the Third War Loan Drive, the 
Warsaw Girl Scouts sold more bonds than any 
other organization in Warsaw. We went over 
the top with more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars worth of bonds. Several prizes were given 
for the largest amount of bonds sold in War- 
saw, and I am proud to say that the Warsaw 


who lives in 


Girl Scouts won the first prize which was sev- 
enty-five dollars. We immediately gave fifty 
dollars of this to the War Relief Fund. 

So if anyone says there are no Girl Scouts 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


in North better think 
again. 

But now a word for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
I have been a Girl Scout for five years, but 
this is the first year that I have taken the mag- 
azine. If I had known what I was missing, I 
would have subscribed sooner. THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL is simply swell—it is my favorite 
magazine—and I am proud that it is pub- 
lished by the Girl Scouts, 


Carolina, they had 


Pe REY Stec ad 


THOSE DOWNING GIRLS 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA: Yesterday when I was 
browsing around at the library, not looking 
for any book in particular, I came across one 
titled Lucy Ellen, by Frances Fitzpatrick 
Wright. I was certain I was familiar with 
Lucy Eilen—and, sure enough, it said, “THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine printed a slightly 
different version of the Lucy Ellen stories.” 
Say, why didn’t you tell us there was a 
of Lucy Ellen? If there’s one 
character I love, it’s Lucy Ellen, 
real! Please tell Mrs. Wright to keep on 
writing and writing about Lucy Ellen. And if 
she runs out of stories about her, why doesn’t 
about Pat, Lucy's 
She’s about thirteen or fourteen, isn’t she? 


: A 
Clare Belshau 


whole book 


she’s so 


she start writing sister ? 


“SPEECH! SPEECH! 


PATERSON, WASHINGTON: We have been tak 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine for about 
nine months and we like it very much. "Meet 
the Malones’” and stories about Bobo are my 
favorites. I used to give our magazine to a 
friend to read and she liked it so well that 
she also subscribed to it. 

Next year I will be in Freshman High and 
] am going to be a Girl Scout. I love to go on 
camping trips. 

"Speech / Speech ys 
It has made me feel like getting up in front 
I am really nervous when I get up 
I hardly know what I will do 
when I get in High School. 


was a very good article. 


of ac lass. 


before a crowd. 


SACA JAWEA 
WASHINGTON: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for two years, and | 
think it is superlative. 
leader of my I am thirteen and have 
been a Scout for two years. 


PASCO, 


My mother is second 
troop. 


JANUARY, 1944 


A benny for 
your 


thoughts 


I read the article on Sacajawea, in the 
October issue. I have learned lots about her 
and about Lewis and Clark, for I live five 
miles out of Pasco, Washington. One half 
mile from my home is the Sacajawea State 
Park. At this point the Snake River meets the 
Columbia, and Lewis and Clark landed at this 
place in 1805. The park has a museum, monu- 
ments, shady trees, tables, benches, and cook 
houses scattered across the nice green lawns. 

I have enjoyed your stories about Bobo, 
Lofty and Bushy, and Lucy Ellen—and espe- 
cially Meet the Malones. 

Billee Konizeskt 


FROM AN ENGLISH FRIEND 
YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND: I want to say how 
much I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL, which is 
sent to me by my sister-to-be who lives in 
Dallas. 

I am twelve years old and go to the Gram- 
mar School. I am fond of hockey, net-ball, 
swimming, and tennis. My favorite sport is 
hockey and I am going to be centre forward 
for my house. 

In the September number of the magazine I 
enjoyed the article about Lillian Moller Gil- 
breth. I also enjoy reading Meet the Malones. 

For my summer holidays I stay in a caravan, 
but I have never slept under canvas. When I 
am fourteen I will join the Girl's Training 
Corps and then I will sleep under canvas. 

I am not a Guide (the equivalent of a Girl 
Scout) but I thought you might be interested 
to hear that an English girl reads and likes 
your magazine. 

Sheila Forteit/ 
GREAT PEOPLE WHO HAVE LIVED 
Cavour, SouTH DAKOTA: THE AMERICAN 
GiRL is a perfect magazine. It offers such 
good reading material, and the jokes are 
really funny. My favorite character is Lucy 
Ellen. 

I am thirteen years old, and am in the 
eighth grade. My hobby is collecting poetry, 
and the poems in this magazine are some of 
the best of my collection. Another favorite 
pastime of mine is collecting pictures of 
great people who have lived. THE AMERICAN 
Girt also helps me out a lot in this. 

Before I sign off, I want to say that I cer 
tainly Marilyn, wrote that 
she wished we could “have an article on how 
to be popular.” 


agree with who 


Dolores Walton 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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S' JUPS, like clothes, may be chosen to fit the 
occasion. A bouillon, or consommeé, for in 
stance, is a perfect beginning for a formal din- 
ner, or a heavy meal; the cream soups have 
long been favorites for luncheons; and chow- 
ders, old-fashioned vegetable soup, and soups 
made from dried peas and beans are just the 
) ticket for lunches and family suppers. 
We will start with two recipes from the 
first group. Bouillon is always made from 
the beef stock, while consommé may contain chick- 
her en, veal, or lamb stock. 
five 
alf BOUILLON 
rate 2 lbs. beef soup meat Marrow (from bone) 
the 1 lb. beef soup bone or other fat 
this 3 quarts of cold water 2 teaspoons salt 
nu- 1 cup chopped onion 1 teaspoon pepper: 
ook 1/3 cup diced’ carrots corns 
ms. 1/3 cup sliced celery 
bo, Cut the meat into cubes, and brown about 
spe- half of it in the marrow, or fat. (Use a large 
kettle.) Add the rest of the meat, bone, and 
! cold water. Bring to the boiling point, re 
move the scum, and simmer over a very low 
fire for 3 to 5 hours. Add the vegetables and 
isonings, cook one hour longer, and strain 
10W Pour into jars and let cool uncovered. 
h is When cold, a layer of fat will have risen to 
» In seal the top. Put a cover on the jars and store 
in the refrigerator, When you are ready to 
am- serve the bouillon, run a knife around the 
val, edge of the jar and remove the cake of fat. 
t 1s 
yard CHICKEN BROTH 
1 four-pound fowl 1 chopped onion 
ne I 6 cups cold water 1 teaspoon salt 
Gil- l or 2 carrots Pepper to taste 
nes. 1 or 2 stalks celery 1 sprig parsley 
van, Cut the wings and legs from the fowl, 
o I parate the breast from the back, and wipe 
UNE F all pieces with a damp, clean cloth. Put all 
ingredients except the breast into a kettle with 
Girl cold water and seasonings. Bring to the boil 
sted ing point, add the breast, and let simmer over 
ikes a low fire until tender. Strain off the broth 
, ind cool. When ready to serve, lift off the 
. top layer of fat, and heat with cooked rice o1 
egz noodles. The rice or noodles may be 
cooked until tender in a separate kettle of 
boiling, salted water. 
CAN 
such EXT we come to the second group—t 
acs smooth, rich cream soups that are suit 
Lucy ble for luncheons. Cream, whipped and 
lightly salted, makes an attractive garnish fo 
the these soups. Place a small spoonful on top of 
etry, ch serving 
e of 
prite GREEN CORN SOUP 
; of § 2 cups green corn t tablespoons flour 
CAN 1 stalk celery, sliced 1 teaspoon salt 
1, small onion, 11, cups cream (01 
cer minced top milk ) 
that cups hot milk 14 cup toasted 
how Dash of pepper almonds, chopp 
1 tablespoons butter 
sa First put the 3 cups of milk on to heat in 
; the top of a double boiler, over boiling water 
While milk is heating, take a sharp knife and 
cut enough green corn from the cob to meas- 
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FAVORITE SOUP RECIPES 


By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 





> 


Add it to the hot milk, along 
with the celery and onion. Add the pepper, 
cook for about a half Re- 


move from the stove, and press the mixture 


ure 


cups 


cover and hour. 
through a sieve. . 

In a separate saucepan melt the butter, and 
thoroughly blend in the flour and salt. Then 
add slowly, a bit at a time and stirring after 
each addition, the hot mixture. When 
thickened and thoroughly blended, return to 
the double boiler and cook for 
Add the cream and chopped almonds 
hot. 


corn 
five minutes 
more. 


and serve 


CREAM OF CARROT AND OLIVE SOUP 


cups grated carrots 4 tablespoons butter 


1 slice of onion, or fat 
finely minced 1, cup pitted, sliced 
1, teaspoon salt ripe olives (ot 


s cups boiling water small sliced 


114 cups rich milk ot 


can 
olive s) 
cream 
Add the 


salt to the boiling water, and cook until vege- 


6 tablespoons flour 


carrots, minced onion, and 


grated 


tables are just tender. 


he butter, and 


In a separate saucepan melt t 
blend in the flour. Add the hot carrot liquid, 
a little at a 


Simmer 


stirring after each addition. 
then 


time, 
for > minutes low fire, 


the milk 
nish with parsley. 


over a 


stir in and olives. Serve hot, gar- 


SPECIAL CREAM SOUP 


1 cup sliced carrots 14, cup chopped onion 
1 cup thinly sliced > cups diced 

celery potatoes 

Put the four vegetables into a pan, covet 
with hot water, and cook until tender (20 to 
30 minutes). Drain, and save the liquid left 


with the vegetables; when the vegetables arc 


cool, force 


them through a sieve. 
Make a white sauce of the following in- 
gredients 
{ tablespoons 1 teaspoon salt 


butter i cups vegetable 


i tablespoon flour liquid and milk 
Melt butter in a large pan, then rub flour 
in thoroughly. Measure the vegetable liquid 


left from the strained vegetables, add enough 


milk to make 4 cups, and heat. Slowly add 
this hot liquid to the flour and butter mix- 
ture, stirring thoroughly after each addition 
until smooth. Add salt, and cook about fif 
teen minutes in the top of double boiler, 
wer boiling water. Now add the vegetable 


pulp, heat, and serve with a dash of paprika 


n each serving. 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS AND 


CHEESE SOUP 
isparagus 

Ips l 
1, cups hot wate! 

Wash asparagus tips and cook until tender 
in the hot water Save out a few tip ends for 


4 pounds Cheese 


recipe for whit 


sauce (above) 


garnishing, and rub the rest through a strain- 


er, after draining off the liquid. 

Add the asparagus liquid to the milk, 
make the same kind of a white sauce as 
given in the recipe above. When sauce is 

(Continued on pa 1) 











“Cpl. Paul Klager, 
U. S. Army Air Force, 
employee of Argus, 
whose wife Mayzo, 
reading a letter just 
received from Poul, 
continues with the 
company.” 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era. Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 
good picture. 

% 


a 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 


FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
7 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
. 


OPTICAL DIVISION 


Good Pictures 
Make the best use 
of your present 
equipment — learn 
more about lenses 
—films, filters and 
composition. Send 
25¢ today for this 
56-page booklet. 

Write Dept. Y. 
— 


AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 


. 
BUY WAR BONDS 











Use X-ACTO Knives 
for Arts and Crafts 


Sharp Because The 
are Interchangeable 


Always 
Blades 








‘ ! * i the 
k ACTO ‘ 
f ' lel ' she . 
Iesteel t t 
snd th ‘ 
n eight wive 
of 
Use X-ACTO to geteas- |r tan... 
jer, better, and faster * 
knife cutting jobs. s4ehke ee 


Sets $1.00 — $3.50 ~ ‘=e. 
Extra blades 0 . 

for package of 5. At 
all dealers, scout 
stores or direct. 





FREE H t Bulld 

Model Pi : 

profuse illustrated jal pla 1 
templat 1 for postage, « to 


end 1 
X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO. 
440 Fourth Ave Dept. AG New York 16, & Y. 


KOC ES knife 
RE-blade to RE-sharpen 


me ) . ~ y 4 





GIRLS! ... YOU NEED 
Engel Ayrt Corners 








For mounting photos, cards, clip- 
a. pings, stamps, etc., in albums, where 
fe they can be enjoyed for years to 
< > come. Variety of styles and colors 
give bright and artistic effects. Ask 
your dealer for genuine Engel Art 
Corners—or send 30c for 3 packages 


and interesting samples 


1o 
Buys Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
_100 Dept. 4-A, 4721 N. Clark St., 


AR 


Chicago 


BUY DIRECT 
SAVE MONEY 
All wool 2-3-4-ply 
Unexcelied quality Low prices 
Box C. Harmony, Maine 





y FREE Samples and Directions 


Knitting Yarns 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, 








—FOR AGI 


Excellent 


GUADALCANAL DIARY. This is 


splendid re 
the present 
} 


and ousting of the Japs from Guadalcanal Islan 





of the mer 


VL 
Hike 


1 in meeting them are eloquer € 
essed. Without overdoing personal dr tl 
film acquaints us with a nu r of Ma s 
1 them The cast inch such g 
y Quinn 





Lloyd Nola 


HAPPY I 


to his statu 


bereaved ta 


though the r 


the son's 
death in t 
sentimental 
his pri le 

through af 
man ntl 
nlm is that 
a happy, | 


worth tight 


- hazards of jungle fighting and the tine spirit 


es as William Bendix, 
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HAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 















S TWELVE TO FIGHTEEN 


LEFT: FROM “LOST 
ANGEL’’ WITH MAR- 
GARET O'BRIEN AND 
JAMES CRAIG. BE- 
LOW: A SCENE FROM 
HAPPY LAND” WITH 
ANN RUTHERFORD 





creation of an actual engagemer 
war, the taking of Henderson Field 












(Fox) 


n, Preston Fost 


AND. Don Ameche continues to add 
re as an actor in h r ng of tl 


ther in MacKinlay K 





le iS a passive one the real story i 
Richard Crane) life up to his untimely 
he Pacitc—-Ameche conveys wi 


ity a father's deep love 





n the lad’s growth from babyhood, 
pealing boyhood, into his ‘‘right hand 
1¢ family drugstor The thesis of the 

a country which makes possible such 


FROM THE FILM, “MADAME CURIE” 


ing and dying 











idmirably documented on the screen—all the d 
tails shown of childhood play, school, Scouting, threads of stor how the young people caught 
church, courting, are recognizable, especially tl on the road manage to get a truckload of guns 
physical appearance of the lowa community Tt is Madame Curie, the gifted scientist, the suf t through ti advancing German lines to the 
tilm should not be missed—it will evoke pleasant and detached intellect t att Sa e, guerrillas in the hills; 1 how, when the Ge 
and prideful memories for every American, (20t) the woman, so unaware of her own charm that it ans establish a hospital in their village’ and 
C-Fox) radiates as effortlessly as the e'ement wi } take blood trom the children to build up their 
The til s blood bank, the guerrillas rescue them by re 
HIS BUTLER’S SISTER. Deanna Durbir alter Pidgeon taking the village and destroying the Nazi gart 


again in th 


in she gave promise of being in 


tures. Mis 
her first gre 
real Deann 


cause her present story would scarce 


interest wit 


is film the glowing, lovely young won 


} 


character and son. The tlm is simple and moving, the people 
r ] In 
her girlhood f 


attest . as courageous and recognizable as the characters 
biograpt in The Human Comedy, or Mrs. Miniver. The 

t ormly good—Anne Baxter, Dana 

of science fo Andrews, Walter Huston, Ann Harding, Walter 
iling and Brennan, are a few ot the names but there are 


taken attempts at over glamourizing in 





ywn-up roles are forgiven, now that tl 
1 is back! This is doubly fortunate be 
y hold on 


has dor tir is 





hout the star's charm and her finishe t no featured roles. (RKO) 
singing. Deanna’s a Mid-West songstress seeking ugh oil, t oie -~ 
er in New York, where her half brot! a Sa . Which was radium Though romar : Good 


a Stage care 


thy man because 


turns out te 
is none otl 


Tone ’ so 








er (Pat O'Brien), whom she had thought a wéa never stressed, the tilm is as 1 I love sto : IRON MAJOR. The life of Major Frank Cav 
r rid for he ed ation, it s exciting adventure n screntil disc izh, famous football coach, 1s a richly Ameri- 
» be a bu s gentleman, however, Such a union of great minds and splendid so can saga of a fighting spirit, brought to life on 
ver th is Composer (Franchot is a high mark in | n experience to recogniz t} screen by Pat O'Brien The first World War 
Deanna, 1 against her brother s ton the screen 1s in turn an ennobling experience nd football furnish the dramatic highlights, but 
we keeping aspiring singers out of his for the audience. (MGM) the devoted mily lite of Cavanaugh and his 


wishes (sir 
employer's 
ties) insist 
having 


cleverly po 





LOST AN 


Margaret ¢ 
out of a st 


Sle of the 


amere pa 


never seen 
tirel n 
Th 1 
ind 

wrced 








way $s one of his m 





wife (Ruth Warrick) and their many children 
































s On Staying on as a iid NORTH STAR, THE. TI! nteresting the part will xemember. (RIKI) 
the composer | ri S ‘ tt ry human film about Russian vill 
stponed until the ¢ the overrun by the Germans is that the Russian peo JACK LONDON. This biography of one of 
every opport to | h like oursel Except for t ‘America’s most forceful writers is of timely inte 
»-plot is Deanna’s courtsh cos e type of houses the ve in, t est because of Loncon’s adventurous coverage of 
n the apartment villagers early scenes of t the Russo-Japanese war. His conviction that 
occupie much tl tivit Japan was set for world conquest was dismisse 
GEL. The remarkable acting talents of Ame f ral community would | f f preposterous by tl najorit 
Brien make a moving human drama with in late June. It ts the last d f school, Michael O'Shea is good as London and Susat 
" fted child int scholarskiy w i, tl sp t Hayward delightt is Charmian McKittrick 
might have been the schoolmaster. The old doctor works (ULA.) 
“ on 1 ) general Adopt eht tf igh t k riting 
group of professors who wish ¢t ents may change but his is t : u nd. NO TIME FOR LOVE. Claudette Colbert and 
wit 1 new ! tional method, | P nts igh wit! tt barer if t I 1 MacM e well matct n one of 
six Ma t r nt S pl rt those sparring nwces between an intellectu 
Ct is W is f pac ' fect t to t - p A work tl time 
philosophy, histo themat rT xt neight k fas t ling the Huds 
The amazing thing that Ma > ‘ M sa ty photographer on a mag 
s to parrot this knowledge; she 1 we A k na t 1 t to picture nd muscles unde 
1s an intellectual pt low t West. A ‘ acted pite of he by Ma 
[ (James ¢ g) interviews J g friends can s wait for the n Murray's super muscles, she attempts to rid he 
g pit n the ld because of . se are starting at , KIM self of he nfatuation by showing up his suf 
t maturit tells r of the mag trip to Kure their frst to t Or posed k of mental equipment She ts tripped 
which s missing That night s s the girts shares | hat pirit . t p by her superticial standards when he outshines 
to search for this lost magi She ‘ antry, * aa congs | , her friends ir ery clash of wits and turns out to 
( is th F t P d with relish, plotted with 
I t ) . 7 te t t ility, keeping th { good taste 
realize that the fun she tinds in t tent pirat t tar t in its sophistication, th amusing 
pleasant but not | most in bomt oS 1 7 “ NS I light medy. (P ) 
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2 : x and children are killed sa enlla Th z a Excellent 

eer NS aE ake » hours now before the Nazis can arrive | HAPPY LAND 
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this truly | 


se to t The film carries two mait IRON MAIO? 


ies face is reflected in every sequence ot 


yeautiful film biography. Greer Garsor For description of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Ti:clve-to-Eighteen heading 
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FAVORITE RECIPES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 








cooked, stir in the asparagus pulp and add 
more seasoning to taste. Heat, add the saved 
tip-ends, and serve in hot bowls. Sprinkle 
grated cheese over each serving. 


ND now for the hearty soups that may be 

served as a main course for an informal 
meal! An old-fashioned vegetable soup, made 
with a soup-bone for flavor, is a favorite with 
almost everyone. 


OLD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE SOUP 
2 pounds beef 2 
soupbone 1 
3 quarts cold water 1 
1 cup® sliced celery 1 
1 cup diced potato 


teaspoons salt 
cup minced onion 
cup carrot strips 
cup fresh peas or 
limas 

Put soupbone in a large kettle, add salt 
and cold water, and bring to a boil. Skim, 
and let simmer 5 hours. Remove soupbone, 
add prepared vegetables, and simmer until 
tender. If desired, 1 pint of cooked fresh or 
canned tomatoes may be added just before 
scrving. 


SHORT RIB SOUP, WITH DUMPLINGS 


2 pounds short ribs 1/2 cup carrot sticks 
cup sliced celery 


of beef Y, 
5 cup chopped 


teaspoons salt 
onion 


quarts water 
small green pepper, 1/2 cup turnip sticks 


cut 


— hy iv 


Wipe short ribs with a damp cloth and 
cut off any excess fat. Put a little shortening 
in the bottom of a wide, heavy kettle, with 
a tight-fitting lid. When shortening is hot, 
brown the short ribs on all sides and add salt 
and water. Simmer gently for three hours, 
or until meat is tender. 

Remove cooked short ribs and strain the 
broth back into the kettle. Add the cut-up 
vegetables to the broth and simmer one-half 
hour. Remove the meat from the bone and 
any tough connective tissue, and cut across 
the grain into small cubes. These meat cubes 
may be added to the vegetables. 

When vegetables are almost tender, mix 
the dumplings: 


DUMPLINGS 
114, cups sifted flour 
2 teaspoons baking 


1 teaspoon salt 
34 cup milk 


powder 
Sift flour, baking powder, and salt to- 
gcther, into a large bowl. When soup is 


ready, pour the milk into the dry ingredients, 
and mix with a fork just long enough to wet 
the flour. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto the 
boiling soup, dipping the spoon into the soup 
hefore spooning up each lump of dough. 
Cover the kettle tightly and boil gently for 
15 to 20 minutes—without lifting the cover. 
Serve immediately. 


OYSTER STEW 
1, teaspoon salt 
1 quart rich milk 


1 pint oysters 
| tablespoons butter 
Pick over oysters to remove any stray bits 
of shell, and strain the oyster liquor into a 
saucepan. Add oysters, butter, and salt, and 
simmer until the oysters begin to curl up 
Heat the milk in a separate 
bring to simmering point. 
both saucepans 
add pepper to 


their edges. 

saucepan, and 
Turn the contents of 
gether, off the 
and serve immediately. 


to- 


stove; taste 
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SAVE DIRECTIONS 
Cut along dotted line 
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Let’s begin the new year right by saving a 
penny every day—to buy War Stamps for Vic- 
tory—and Peace! To make a Penny Bank, cut 
stiff white paper 11” in length by 812” wide. This allows 
5” for the body of the bank plus 134” each side for the 
triangular flaps. Cut a slot in the center. Fold along 
dotted lines as shown. Before pasting down flaps, deco- 
rate the front with CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS. 


Why not draw a picture of your home on the cover, 
since it’s your home our soldier boys are fighting to pre- 
serve? Be sure to use CRAYOLA, so your colors won’t 
smudge or come off. CRAYOLA comes 6, 8, 12, 16 and 
24 assorted colors to the box. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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HORSEMANSHIP ON A SHOESTRING | 


A pamphlet ae ger to every girl interested jn hesee- | 
real data as 


manship. Sen 
you would find in a costly volume. 


DAVIS & JONES PRINTING 
145 St. Paul Street, Desk D 


50c—you get as much 
Illustrated. 


co., INC. 









Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PINS 55°” RINGS ‘I® ” 


For your class or club. Over 
300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Dept.8, Metal ArtsCe. 
RechesterS.8.1. 








CLAM CHOWDER 


1 quart shucked clams 
(or 2 dozen clams) 

4 tablespoons salt pork 

1 onion, chopped 

2 tablespoons flour 


1 cup diced potatoes 

1 pint milk 

V/ teaspoon salt 

Parsley (minced, 
garnish) 


for 


Drain the clams from the liquor, remove 
any stray bits of shell, and chop or grind 
them fine. Strain the clam liquor through 
cheesecloth or a very fine strainer to strain 
out any bits of shell. 

(If you are using whole clams, scrub well 
with several changes of water. Put in a ket- 
tle with 1 cup cold water, cover tightly, and 
steam until shells are well opened. Remove 
clams from shells, and continue as above.) 

Slowly brown the finely-diced salt pork in 
a skillet. When crisp, remove the pork and 
add the chopped onion. When onion begins 
to turn yellow, put in a large kettle with the 
clam liquor, and add the fried salt pork and 
the potatoes. Simmer about 20 minutes. 

Pour a little of the milk into a small bowl, 
add the flour, and blend smoothly with an 
egg beater. Pour this thickener into the 
soup kettle, stirring constantly, and boil until 
flour is thoroughly cooked. Add the rest of 
the milk, the salt, and the chopped clams. 
Simmer about three minutes over a low fire 
and serve, garnished with minced parsley. 


FISH CHOWDER 
1 quart diced and 


boned fish (cod, sea 
bass, or haddock) 


\4 pound salt pork 
1 quart diced onions 
Salt and pepper 





14 pound butter 
1 quart milk 
2 dozen salted crackers 


1 quart diced 
potatoes 


Cut salt pork into small cubes, and brown 
slowly in the bottom of a large kettle. Add on- 
ions, potatoes, and fish, and sprinkle with salt 


and pepper. Put just enough water in the kettle 


to cover all the ingredients, and simmer gently 
1/4, hour. Add the butter, milk, and crumbled 
crackers, and bring almost to a boil. Add 
more salt to taste and serve it steaming hot. 


BLACK BEAN SOUP 

1 tablespoon flour 
44 cup water 
Dash of pepper 
Salt, to taste 
Grated cheese 


2 cups dried navy or 


black beans 

1 pound salt pork 
medium 
cup chopped celery 


2 onions 
l 
Sliced lemon 


Wash the beans, and soak for 6 hours, or 
overnight, in 2 quarts cold water. Just before 
cooking, add 2 more water, salt 
pork in one piece, onion and celery. Cook 
1/4, hour, or until beans are tender, then re 
move the salt pork and run the remainder of 
the soup through a vegetable press or sieve 
Add the salt pork which has been diced in 
small cubes, and heat to boiling. Beat flour 
into % cup water with a rotary egg beater, 
and stir this thickener into the hot soup. Stir 
until flour is well cooked, add more sea 
soning to taste, and serve hot with a sprin- 
kling of grated cheese for each serving. 
Grated, hard-boiled egg and a slice of lemon 
may be substituted for the cheese. 


quarts of 
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but thieves overtook 
him. A Swiss priest 


buried it in a 


messenger to deliver, 
the man and murdered 
found the body 


churchyard. 


and country 


} 


There was no trace of the jewel, but when 


Sancy learned of the*burial of his servant he 
was greatly relieved 
“My diamond is 


hume the body and we 


lost he said, “Ex 
shall find the 


waylaid, to 


not 
stone. I 
charged my man, if swallow the 
gem 

As he anticipated, the 
found in the 
thereafter the 


be th 


Diamond was 
Not long 
gem was sold to Queen Eliza- 
of England, but France later bought it 
back and placed it with the Regent Diamond 
Garde Meubl 


Sancy 


messenger’s stomach 


and other royal treasures in the 


in Paris 


One September night, during 
Revolution, a guard patrolling the outside of 
that building tl 


ought he 
pon 


saw a 
on a colonnade. | investigating, he 
covered a man clinging to a rope which hung 
Another 
pockets filled with 
+ 


near a lantern man, his hands an 
jewelry, was s 


When he 


1 fell to the 


saw the guard he 
ment. Neverthe 


1 were not 


from above. 
his grip an pave 
l 





ess both thieves escaped at 


of again. They had got away with both 


Regent and the Sancy diamonds 
Because the stones were so well known, it 
was impossible for the thieves to attempt to 


sell them. Three months later, the Sancy w 


FLYING FLORENC 








foreign ski All this prepares them t t 
exciting and <hausting work whi 
ahead. 

Then, too, there i ertain routin dD 
jects which a nurse mt study cn 
ta customs and courte care of clot 

nd equipment, accounting and record p- 
ig fo clothi ind s ppl 

The girls has n hour of p cal t 
ng a day, consisting of ilf-hor f 
calisthenics and a half-hour of drill The 
take their drillis g seriously, toe It sudder 
rain comes up the nurses are drilling, 
they keep their t nks and continue their drill 
ng in the downpour until the drill period 
up. This is only a single example of the rig 
military discipline under which they tral 
They take part in a review 1 WEEK 1 
there is also a parade now and then 

What do the nurses do their spare time 


There just isn't any spare time. These nurse 





e desperately needed on the battlefronts otf 
the world, and they hed throug 
their training with eed in ord 
that they may begin great me 
vork of Air Evacuation at the very earliest 
moment. The girls realize this, and even the 
ones who relax a moment or two in the chr 
nium-and-red leather chairs of t recreat 
building look very seri 

It is here that they co too ther 


morning off a 
in the Post beauty parlor 
Any 


are used to get 


month, to have 


odd hours which the nurses may have 


in the eighteen hours of flyit 


1g 
required before graduation. Flying is an old 
story to those nurses who were formerly at 
line stewardesses, and their calmness serves 


to inspire confidence in those girls to whom 
fiving 1s a new experience, And even the girls 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


JEWELS for QUEENS 


found in a ditch, and in the following year 
the Regent was discovered in a hole in the 
timbers of a garret over a cabaret. The Sancy 
expenses; it dis 
appeared for some time, but in recent years it 
has been in the royal of the Maha- 
vajah of Patiala, in the Punjab 

One of the gems never recovered after the 
robbery of the Garde Meuble 
seven carat blue diamond brought from India 


by Jule s Tavernier 


was sold to meet military 


treasury 


Was a SIxty- 


a famous medieval jewel 


XIV_ of 


Louis wore it in the center of an ornament 
} 


er, who sold it to Louts France. 


known as the Gold 


] 
1macn Fleece 
In 1830 two smaller blue diamonds mys 
} ’ , 
teriously appeared in the jewel markets of 


Europe, and one of them was purchased by Sit 
I 


Thomas Hope of London. This stone is now 
owned by Mrs. Edward McLean of Washing 
ton and is probably the best known gem in the 
United States. 

, <_". * 





later, a Spanish peasant 
while plowing his field 
lebrated 





I sapphire is set in the 
Great Britain's crow f stat In 
y century it belonged to Edward th 


gn Westminster Abbe 
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white blouse | k I k , 
long the edge otf Bown Field f £ 
Kit c ot playing The Ing 1 
lead est, how to get i p 
to t n case of a forced g 
“ wilderness 
Having completed her work tudent 
nhignt 1 ext heco es tea ¢ Ss 1 
tructs enlisted men in medical 1 surgical 
pre | [The r cut t 1 
\ I! pe sible that ler comp, onditi 
may te responsible | rages 
Therefore she must conduc self Hg 
hed and business| inner which will 
Pp spect in the nw tk vy for 
At the first graduati t Air Eva 
tiot ere Dp, Ww h took plac « ently 
February 18, 194 Brigadier G David 


rvic lelive 1 the graduat ldress. At 
t 5 id graduation. because of bad weat 
the nurs Id their graduation parad 
% big rf As s £ t 
a we ts depart f : nous 








. 1 the sar ifort I tio 
the flight sal sued flying suits 1 
equ oa to that issued to pilot 
ee I official insiz ' 
of two b irrying a strete 
But now to gct back t ry g nurse 
nd her plane-load of wounded men. She and 


naking the 


technician are busy 1 
\ the tail of 


the surgical 


patients comfortable. Back towar 


ambulance chest, which is 
Out of this chest 
come bandages, medications, and drugs for 


the relief of pain, 


the plane is the 


no bigger than a suitcase 


There is an oxygen 
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in the Abbey with the great stone in his hand. 
A thief broke into the tomb and stole the 
gem, remained lost for hundreds of 

until it 


light again in the 


which 
years came to 
seventeen hundreds. 

related 
But the 
Is not a precious 


rubies are 
both being hard corundum crystals. 


ruby 


Sapphires anc closely 
world’s most famous 
stone at all 
of the Maltese cross on the 
crown ts set the great Black Prince 
ruby, which Pedro the Cruel, King of Castille 
and Henry V of England it 
gratitude for the loan of British troops dur- 
The Spanish king supposed this 
magnificent red jewel to have been some 
ana 
his helmet at the decisive 
of Agincourt, and later had it set in the 


In the center 
British 


Leon, sent to 


ing a war. 


Oriental rulers priceless ornament, 


Henry 


batt! 


wore it in 


yal crown. But to-day this greatly treasured 
and historic stone has an actual inventory 
value of twenty dollars. Experts know that it 
is mn true ruby. but a spinel or balas ruby 
which any ordin: ry citizer cou d afford to 
OWT 

After all, the lure of gems has always been 


and the Black Prince 
enjoyed his red jewel no more if 


based Ipon their beauty; 
a 

could have 

it had been one of the pigeon-blood rubies of 


And in any case, all 


gems s we said at the beginning of this 
rtic in the end no more than bright 
1 charming pebble 
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board 1 equipment f administering 
lood plasn The nu is absolutely on het 
\ [here is t loctor aboard to be con- 
ited. It is up to her to make the decision if 
s need te idminister a stimulant of 
lative, to arrest a hemorrhage r to treat 
patient ft shock 
Besides ZQiving emergenc treatment the 
urse makes a regular check of pulse and 
t perature, and keeps an accurate record of 


¢ condition of each patient. She must re 


ber what she has learned of aviatior 
s must be 


h altitudes 











iers become chilled in the 
thin upp itmosphere, the nurse and techni 
cian pass out chemicall pads, and pre 
pare hot drink the iting unit 
which is part of the flying hospital's equip 
EK oe : eR lition of one of the 
pat s become particularly serious, the nurs« 
calls the pilot on the intercom phone, and re- 
quests him to radio ahead to the next. re 
fueling station, where a flight surgeon will be 
ind to care for the patient when the plane 

, 

} 
Somctis girl in the rear of the plane 
1s t er ine stewardess, and the pilot 


up front is the very one with whom she once 





flew n contr ercial urliner, back in the 
pe t | . ] \Ntoates 

Now t es down at a refueling 
station. Th ht surgeon climbs aboard and 
checks the condition of cach patient. He pre 
scribes treatment, where needed, for the next 


lap of the t Then he leaves the plane, and 





the flying hospital takes off once more in 
charge of the flight nurse and technician. At 
last, the plane comes down near the hospital. 
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ring 
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con- 
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the 
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d of 
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itior 
tbe 
udes. 
1 the 
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quip 
* the 
1Urse 
d re- 
: 
Il be 
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plane 
pilot 
once 
1 the 
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and he 
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Don't Do It! Smart 

A fond mother The Prize-\ meee Joke “That looks like 
wrote to her son in Good Tare smart dog you have 
the Army, “I hope there. 
you have learned to oom — Yes, sir! All I 
get up punctually hikers} “| have to say is, ‘Are 
every morning, so you | 1 /X 4 \\ | you coming, or arent 
won't keep the whole | A= \ <] you?’ and he either 
battalion waiting for HN) We = comes, or he doesn't.” 
breakfast."”" —Sent by | T = Sent by CAROLYN 
M ARY Jo SMITH, W’}- DS aS a we, l NGI ISH, W P it Ashe 
oming, Illinois. Lie? AS ville, North Carolina. 

Vistror: Do you do a good deed 
Touché every day? ; 
; Girt Scout: Yes, indeed. Yestet Econom) 

A farmers son, day, I visited my aunt in the country Forecast 
home for the holi- and she was glad. Today, I came back 
days, seemed to take home—and she was glad again.—Sent Wire: I'm going 
pride in using his by Dorotuy CHAVANNES. Bos Ae shopping today, dear. 
newly acquired college geles, California. What does the paper 
slang. At the break- f say about the weather ? 
fast table he called Send Tut AMERICAN GIRL your fun- Hussy: Rain, hail, 
out, “Mother, chase niest joke, telling us your name, age, and sleet, thunder and 
the cow down this address. A book will be awarded to every lightning! Sent by 
way !”” girl whose joke is published in this space. EVELYN ZIMMER- 

Mother was equal MAN, Carlisle, Penn- 
to the occasion and ylvanta, 
remarked to her husband, “Give the cuif 


some milk. Don't ag hear him te for 


it?’’"—Sent by Grace E. Minson, Uncasville, 
Connecticut, 
Opportunity 
A cavalry recruit was instructed to bridle 
and saddle a horse. Ten minutes later the 


along for his mount and found 
he rookie holding the bit close to the horse's 
head. 


captain came 


What are you waiting for?” he roared. 
Until he yawns,” replied the rookie with 
gnity—Sent by Betty Lou ROBINSON, 
Brandywine, Maryland. 
All in the Famil) 


Bi_t: You raised your hat to that girl— 
do you know her? 

Jim: No, but I'm wearing my brother's hat 
knows her.—Sent by Sara Fazzio, 


Glassboro. Neu Jer e). 


Ge tting Tire d 





Mary: Why is that man yawning in the 
middle of his speech 

JANE: He must be listening to it—Sent by 
PHYLLIS GARDNER, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

At the Hub 

STREETCAR CONDUCTOR: How old are you, 
little girl 

SMALL BosToNiAN: If the Corporation 
doesn't object, I'd prefer to pay full fare and 
keep my own. statistics.—Sent by MAJorIE 


mhburst, N.Y. 


GraHaM, E/ 


Dynamic 


Never was life more interesting for Grand 
ma. She can't decide whether to stay 
the shipyard, or to play right field next season 
for Brooklyn.—Sent by MarGaret Davies, 
Flint 3, Michigan. 


on at | 





@ Ski on Northlands—you e- a 
will get greater enjoyment ee 
and make faster skiing progress. 

For over 30 years Northland skis have 
helped set records all over the country. 
Make sure your skis carry the 
Deerhead trade-mark—Northland 
symbol of quality! 


SEND 10c FOR NORTHLAND 
SKI MANUAL 


Edited by Hannes Schneider, 48 
pages, 82 illustrations. Or write 
for FREE folder, HOW TO SKI 
This offer not good in Canada 


NORTHLAND SKI merc. co. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 








The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 
or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 





GUARD LOOSE LEAF RECORDS W'TH 


Dennioon 
GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 











—100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
school 


NAME 


and travel. 


ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
New York (1), 


791-6th Ave., N.Y. 





Free Catalogue of School and | 
Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
A 17 Ste vies Stiver o* 06 












OZ. ne . 
Sterting Sliver $2. 2s" oath. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. | 
=e Fulton ees New York, N. ¥. 
Prices subje » 20% Federal Sales Tar 









ROLLS DEVELOPED 


One Day Service, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


simates the best ome of 
GRABUATION ‘NAME “CARDS in the country 
offe Ve pay big eat t om 

s ve ecards PREF: 
Write 


Chart. caro ‘sreciat ries, Ber 215. *, Pittsborgh 30, Ps. 


















$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Price only 1!0¢ to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 





Foreign Coin, banknote and 
Coin Collectors Illustrated 
Gntalog FREE to approval 
service applicants for ost = 







GEO. Vi CORONATION 


(Poster stamps) plus mint Cayman Is., Lee 
d Is 


war Turks & Caicos, ete.,—60 choice 
items, Se to ceoneval service applicants. 








100 different including scarce 
airmail triangle, free to approval 
service applicants sending 3c postage 

AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. A, Springfield-8, Mass. 


““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!”’ 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stam nder’’—an ibestreted | book- 
let enabling you instantly to identity. ‘all difficult stamp3 and to 
tell at a glance the countries from which they come! Also fine packer 
of odd end unusual stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco 
Patiala, Fig ook ete. including maps, ships, animals and mrenge 
Fr. 1 free to approval applicants enclosing 5c pores 
ARCELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Main 


VICTORY PACKET FREE 


fnetedes stamps from Tanganyika—British Cayman Islands—Ani- 


mal —Searce aby -head — Coronation — Early Victortan — Airmail 

Map Stamps—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. AG Toronto Canada 


PRINCESS TRIANGLES!! 
Rritain’s charming PRIN S MARGARET and 
ELIZABETH. (fu ne 
TRIANGLE ST 


emplete set 
uded in Gent rable s 





, " / 
Earic. PINKERTON, Box 933. a. Phitade Iiphia 5, Pa. 


FREE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
1487 Broadway, Dept. A-1, N. Y. C. 


EXCHANGE: Send 10 hy S. Mixed 5e Flag stamps good 
= sonditio Receive 25 different foreign evr 

taining airmail-pi € s 

Approvals. D. Rose, 2835 Claflin Prin New York 63. nN Y. 


1000 GRAB BAGS, 15¢ each. 8 Dif. $1 
X. Andy, 630 Bingaman, Reading, Pa 
FREE!!! Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3¢ 

8e8 OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg.. Bay City, Mich. 


Mammoth Packet, about 400 stamps 
Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


DIFF. SIAM, CANADA 
PROVALS. G. M. 


INDIA, Ete. 3c WITH AP 


Hammond, North Bellmore, N.Y. 


10 Diff. Ecuador—3c 
25c. Smith & Co., 


FREE ! ! I LIAMS, rey oder ‘Slag, 


ostage 3c, WIL- 
Bay City, Mich. 


Express Set (facsimile ostage 


Pon x 
FREE ! ! ! Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay cits Mich. 





CHANGE your COPPER to SILVER! 


Wouldn't you like to have nice, shiny 


dimes and quarters in place of those pennies 


and nickels tucked away in your piggy 
bank? You will help your country if you 
place the small coins back in circulation. 


The United States Mint is trying to turn 
out all the pennies people need—hut it is 
over-taxed now. Also, copper, a vital war 


material, is very scarce. See how many 
coppers and nickels you have in your bank 
and turn them in for silver. Save the silver 
—or better still spend it for War Stamps, 
or contribute it to the JULIETTE LOW 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP FUND. 








| unloaded. 
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FLYING FLORENCE 


Ambulances are whisk 


wounded. 


waiting to away the 

Now the flying nurse checks off the narne 
of each patient from her list as his stretcher is 
She turns her records over to the 
flight surgeon and is relieved from duty. An- 
other flying and her surgical tech- 
nician are already waiting to board the plane 
as soon as it is emptied. They are ready to 
leave for the front in another cycle of troop 
transport and air evacuation. 

How efficient these slim, plucky girls have 
proved to be may be gathered from the fact 
that, in the North African campaign and in 
Sicily, over twenty-five thousand patients were 
evacuated by air with only one death en 
route. Superb testimonial to the work of 
nurse-technician teams! 


nurse 


these 
Thus the miracle of air evacuation goes on, 
whether it be in the islands of the Pacific, in 


China, in Alaska, in Africa, in Europe. On 
some fronts, where roads are impassable, ot 
where there simply aren't any roads, it ts 


used to get out 
makes it un- 
transport trainloads of equip- 
f supplies, and dozefis of doctors 
And the roads to the 
front are always choked with troops and 

which makes it diffi- 
cult to move noapeine close up behind the 


method 
evacuation 


practically the only 
the wounded. Air 
necessary to 
ment, tons of 


and nurses to the front. 


nitions moving forward, 


lines, But by using planes, hospitals may be 
well established hundreds of miles behind 
the lines. This very remoteness from the 


front lines contributes to the recovery of the 
patients, 
death rate 


lieves suffering more quickly, 


accounts for the low 
this war. It re- 


Air evacuation 

from wounds in 
decreases the 
number of men permanently disabled, and cuts 
down the number of fatalities. The knowledge 
that prompt relief will be at hand in case of 
emergency—and the very presence of the 
nurses themselves—contributes to morale. The 
soldiers can feel confident that everything will 
be done for their welfare. They that, 
in case of they will be flown over 
back to the 


military hospitals in the United States 


know 
necessity, 
foremost 


continents and oceans, 


Being a flight nurse is perhaps the most 
thrilling war job open to girls to-day. Flight 
nurses may be under fire at any time. There 


are no distinguishing red crosses on the sky 
trains. There aboard that 
dark night when three transports, loaded with 
wounded, took off from Henderson Field, 
Guadalcanal, with only the taillight of a jeep, 
a ruby pa point in the darkness, to serve as a 
take-off beacon. 

A flight nurse 
When off-duty she 
illed with Arabs, a ride on the 
back of an elephant somewhere in India 
co-ordinator of 


were flight nurses 


certainly sees the world. 


may look out on a street 


or she may try 





Lieutenant Leora Stroup, 


Nurses’ Training at Bowman Field, is just the 
person to be the idol and ideal of every girl 
in the corps. She is trim and pink-cheeked, 
with sparkling blue eyes and a rare sense of 
humor. At the same time, one realizes that 


and just the 


position. 


Leora Stroup 


she is extremely efficient 
for her very responsible 

Back in 
to organize the Michigan chapter of the Aerial 
Nurse Corps of America. The 


belonging to this organization gave 


pe rson 
helped 


civilian life, 


sixty 
their free 


nurses 


time to drill, first aid, and the study of 
chemical warfare. They attended the weckly 
Sunday air meets, and ministered to  para- 
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chute jumpers with broken ankles, and fliers 
who had been burned or otherwise injured in 
crashes. Miss Stroup served in the field hos- 
pital at the National Air Races at Cleveland, 
and also had a great deal of experience in ac- 
companying patients to the hospital by plane. 
Besides, she holds a pilot's license and has 
hundred hours of flying to her credit. 
No wonder she was selected to be on the staff 
of the School of Air Evacuation! 

Lieutenant Ellen Church, who was the first 
airline stewardess flying with United Airlines 
on the route from 1930-1932 
was also one of the first flight. nurses to go 
abroad. 
and was serv Ing as superintendent of nurses at 
the Children’s Hospital in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, when the Air Evacuation Unit started 
training almost on her doorstep. Miss Church 
couldn't resist the opportunity to get back 
into flying. She joined the corps and was soon 
off to Africa for 

To another airline 
blond Lieutenant Mae Olsen, 
of being the first white 
canal 


four 


coast-to-coast 


She had retired from stewardess work 


active duty. 
former hostess, petite 
goes the honor 
woman on Guadal- 
She came in on top of a load of cargo 
clad in a modish outfit consisting of a suit of 
khaki coveralls and a baseball cap. However, 
she looked mighty good to the boys who 
hadn't seen an American girl in months, and 
they cooked 

Second Lieutenant 
James, Long Island, received the 
States Air Medal ever awarded to a woman. 
She accompanied five patients on a_ ten 
thousand mile flight over ocean and jungle 
from India to the United States. It was her 
first flight in an airplane, and it was not until 
after completion of her ten thousand mile trip 
that Lieutenant Ott began her training as an 
Air Evacuation nurse. 

The Good Ship Aspirin was the name Miss 
Ott gave to the American bomber in which 
she made the trip. With the assistance of one 
she cared for her patients, Of her 
eight months in India, working in an Army 
hospital established by the British, she says 
casually, 
thirty degrees do not bother 
your salt like a good girl! 
Somers, 


their last steak in her honor. 
Elsie S. Ott, of St 
first United 


ward-man, 


hundred and 
if you eat 


Temperatures of one 
you, 
Elsie who went through Bataan 
promptly joined the air evacuation nurses up- 
on her return to this country. 
When King George VI 
Africa recently to visit British 


North 
and American 


flew to 


troops and to confer upon General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower the Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath, four flying nurses had 


the honor of being presented to him. They 
Kathryn Grogan of 
Lieutenants Helen M. His- 


Michigan, Retha Rogers of 


Licutenant 
Ohio, 
City, 


ere First 
Columbus, 


, er 
kins of Bay 


Hubbard, Iowa, and Frieda Pagels of Birch 
Run, Michigan—which seems to prove that 
with an R.N. after her name and the magi 


of wings at her command, an American git 
can go anywhere. 

Yes, appointment Army Nurs¢ 
Corps and assignment to the Army Att 
Forces o offer plenty in the 
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excitement. Air 


with the 
seems way ol 
pertect 
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evacuation is the 
didn't 
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answer for those girls who 
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YOU, T00, CAN BE MORE BEAUTIFUL- 
CHARMING and POPULAR! 


1 Ouce 


“What has ‘she’ got that | haven‘t?’’—Do you often ask your- 
self this question, wondering why some girls are popular and 
happy while others are lonesome and depressed? Here’s the 
secret of popularity—you must “‘highlight’’ and dramatize 
your strong points, and hide your weak ones. When you learn 
how to do this, you have learned the “‘inside story” of a girl's 
success! 






TAKE THOSE KINKS OUT OF 








FOR EVERY GIRL 
WHO WANTS TO BE LOVELY 


A Complete Guide to Charm Now you can have an amazing book, “BETTER THAN 
BEAUTY”, by Helen Valentine and Alice Thompson (fa- 
mous beauty, fashion and etiquette authorities), which 





YOUR APPEARANCE and PERSONALITY 


Part of Contents 


amaciaies wicanee't you ry Do To en ti—WHAT TO DO TO _IM- . . 
PROVE YOURSEL OVE YOUR RELATIONS WITH tells you in exact detail how thousands of others have 
dramatized their charming points—and achieved aston- 


1. How to take care of your skin. 28. How to meet people in cordial 
to shake 


2. Professional Make-up Tricks. “=a ishing popularity. You, too, can learn—almost at a 
3. Secrets of Smart Hair-Styling. 29. What a smile can do; laughter. glance—how to highlight your most favorable charac- 
4. Hands cantellatale; manicuring. 39. adding interest to your voice. teristics of figure, of face, of mannerisms, of intellect. 
: Your feet should be admired. 31, Looking at other people with You, too, can learn how to be an interesting companion 


- Carriage, posture, walking, ac- 
quiring grace and ease. 


and conversationalist. You, too, can learn to be the 
kind of a girl that other girls envy and boys admire. 
oe See See Qe ben Soomeek Sater, anak the teartone “BETTER THAN BEAUTY” reveals to you the ‘mysteries’ 


9. T. . erage details; brevity still soul of wit. a4 5F Fe 
ee ee ee of feminine appeal and how you can quickly develop 


32. Your troubles are your own; 
7. Do you sit correctly? don't spread your woes. 


are fat, how to reduce 34. Nothing duller than watking en- 


10. If you *_¢ 
Safely, easily. cxctapedios insert own opinions and your own enticing charms. 


ideas; avoid useless chatter. 


11. tf you are thin, putting on 
weight. 35. How to be interesting talker. 


12. Does one have to exercise? 36. Listen with mind as well as ears. 
13. Assuring pe sonnet cleanliness 37. bo -ople like . . Wh fe | 
and hygiene: check tist. bbl a opte like you more as time en ou @] r er 
14. Take care of your teeth. 38. How to overcome shyness and hd B tt Th B t sind 
self-consciousness. 7 e er an equ y 
15. How much sieep do you need? 
~ 


How so wows lop physical and 


9. 
16. She Walks in Beauty. pet ntal appe 


17. When is a girl smartly dressed? 40. Having a good time at a party. 


This Truly Exciting Book Packed With Facts on 
Knows her type —never overdressed— 
certain verve and dash. 1 41. When dining out. two or a “HOW TO CHARM WITH COLOR" 


18. How to effect certain optical il 
fusions to appear taller or shorter, 





42. How are your telephone manners? 





thinner or rounder. 43. Write the sort of letters you : = 
50. Af yeu. are were Ghent, Gera te COE SOO SO rece. Girls who wear a certain color more 
what you can do; fabrics, colors, 44. Shopping. pleasure or ordeal? . . . 
types ‘and Clothes. to. wear; acces: readily receive marriage proposals than 
Sories. Actions and manners, too. 45. Manners and clothes of yester- 
cana ieimnpncapemtibediaceiadincelicaasts those who wear the other colors. Do you 

20. How to dress if you are very tall. 46. Don't be a martyr-type; out of a 9 
ti oie besides trying fashion to enjoy poor health, or sac- know what that enchanting color is? For 
| 2 Md ee ee ee ees os rifice tife for children, parents, etc. 
do and not to do. Don't wear Tieht 47. the wishy-washy dear is burden ages colors have been used to enhance 
clothes, tiny hats. small things. to) herself and others let peopte ° 
Here are best colors, fabrics. Styles know your likes and dislikes. attractiveness. A doctor tells you the ex- 
22. bes anemet Sgure woman; how Sccnes anumeeee oe ee oe citing scientific facts in “How to Charm 
to select the most becoming clothes; . . . 
What goes with what. . 49. Help, help, what's the answer? With Color’’—a big book yours free with 
23. Building you rdrob lan— one gg yr Ay BH gery i oe —- tt Th B t pe 

. i r wa re ° eatre sea r or- 
don't plunge. Building pvenell what eReetra only? Does he tail to bring ener an eau y 
you need most, adding endiess ttowers because he is stingy, thought 
variety. fess or impoverished? When he asks 


you where to go, should you name a 
24. Accessories are important relat- tea room or an expensive supper club? 
ing to several costumes. When he asks you what you want for 

a gift, should you say, *‘nothing’’ or 
25. Six rules for being well-groomed. ‘‘Guerlain'’s Perfume''? etc., etc 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
AND GET BOTH BOOKS 


50. How to make yourself popular 


26. What men don't like in women's ang sought after 


clothes or grooming. 





51. Charm is like a beautiful dress. 
27. How to achieve that well-dressed it can be acquired. Discover your 
appearance that makes people notice faults and eliminate them—empha- 
you. size all your good qualities. 


HERALD PUBLISHING CO., Beet. c-169 
26 East 17th St., New York - ve 


Please send me ‘BETTER THAN BEAUTY" (and 
the FREE hook) en arrival t will pay Sentone 
only 98c plus tow cents shipping charges. Will ex 
amine the book with the understanding that if for 
any reason | am not completely satistied, | mv 





APPENDIX: An 8-page Caloric Table of ~ eyany foods ( a grand help in 
watching your diet, to lose or put on weight 




















return it, with the ae book, and you will imme- 
diately refund my money. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 





Rs £4 pc cencbacind deddeckiabstbenseddsbeen 
Better Than Beaut y - ree nspection Send no ADDRESS 

gether with the FREE boo 2 ow. Just mail C.0.D 

How to Charm With Color coupon. Both books only 98 pages a STATE 






49 Check here if you are enclosing $1.00 with 
~ order, in which case WE pay the postage. Same 
illus- Money Back Guarantee, of course. 

> Canadian and Foreign, No C. 0. BD. Send $1.20. 
trations . * 


will be mailed to you for 5 you keep them! 


Herald Publishing Co., Dept. C169, 26 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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I'VE GOT HIS POSITION, RIGHT ! SURE HOPE HE 
GETS HIS LIFEBELT 
INFLATED 











| Adm 
CRUISING ON OFFSHORE PATROL DUTY IN A SIKORSKY AMPHIBIAN, 


TED HOLMES AND WHIT HOBBS OF THE CIVIL AIR PATROL ARE 
STARTLED TO HEAR AN SOS—PLANE DOWN AT SEA!” 














LOOK AT THOSE WAVES... WE’RE GOING IN ANYWAY! 
THEY MUST BE HANG ONTO YOUR 


10 FEET HIGH! 














ROARING THROUGH THE STORM, THEY SOON SPOT A LONE FIGURE FLOATING TED PULLS THE HALF-DROWNED PILOT ABOARD. BUT 
BELOW. THE SEA IS DRIVING BEFORE A HIGH WIND A LANDING ATTEMPT THEY CAN'T TAKE OFF! THE LEFT WING FLOAT WAS 
LOOKS SUICIDAL! BUT BY SUPERLATIVE PILOTING WHIT LANDS THE SHIP DAMAGED IN LANDING AND IS FILLING UP WITH WATER! 











ik S35 FE concratuLations, MEN! FRANKLY, | DON'T 
: SSS ; eet gas THAT REALLY TOOK 


FEEL LIKE A HERO. 





| JUST | FEEL KINOA <4 


CAN'T...1T'S LIFE OR a : LET DOWN! Fes 

DEATH FOR ALL 
SAY, TED, | KNOW 
JUST WHAT YOU | 
NEED. YOU, TOO, /| 





QUICKLY TED CLIMBS OUT ON THE RIGHT WING SO HIS WEIGHT WILL 
BALANCE THE GIANT SHIP, THERE, BUFFETED BY WIND AND WAVES, 
HE CLINGS GRIMLY WHILE THE PLANE TAXIES BACK TO ITS BASE' 
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BOY, YOU'RE RIGHT. yOu SAID IT, TED! | TASTES BEST, YOU 
THIS ROYAL CROWN | TASTES MIGHTY 4 MEAN! AN’ YOU 
COLA SURE “QUICKS" m DESERVE IT 





> THIS BRAND 
’ TASTES BEST Folks / 





Hand him a pistol, and Cowboy Movie 
Star Tex Ritter will score a bulls-eye 
every time. Test his taste and he'll 
score again. .. right on the nose. Tex 
took the cola taste-test sampled 
leading brands in paper cups. Only one 
cola hit the bull-eye with him .. 
Royal Crown Cola. Try it yourself. Then 
Tex Ritter star of you'll know why Tex Ritter says, 


“MARSHALL “Royal Crown Cola tastes best, folks!” 
OF GUNSMOKE”’| 


a Universal Picture} Rovar Crown COLA 
Best by Taste-Test! %; 
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